


Through a century and a quarter the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad has been among the leaders 
in the application of new tools and methods to 
improve national transportation. First railroad in 
the United States to put a separate, non-articulated 
General Motors Diesel locomotive to work, the 
B & O has continued to improve its equipment for 
serving shippers and passengers alike through some 
of America’s richest farming, mining and manu- 
facturing territory. Today its fleet of Diesel motive 
power includes 426 General Motors units. 
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We back up a loaded trailer 
onto a freight car in the 
Boston yards. In the morn- 
ing, in New York, the trailer is un- 
loaded, ready to be hauled away. 

This simple idea has clicked with 
users of this type of rail transportation, 
both ways between Boston, Springfield, 
Providence and New York, and_ has 
become recognized as a_ progressive 
medium for fast, economical freight 
service. 

Started by the New Haven some 
years ago, this novel idea has paid off 
in greater freight revenue. Since 
January, 1952, and in the succeeding 
months, this trailer business has in- 
creased 75 per cent. During the month 
of August over 3500 trailers were trans- 
ported. 
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GLASSWARE — A Lackawanna “mule train” has a load CRATED REFRIGERATORS — Lackawanna’s specially designed 


capacity of 4,000 pounds on the fork-lift pusher truck metal plates on fork-lift pusher trucks permit quick 
and 2,000 pounds on each additional trailer. pick-up and unloading of freight inside the car. 










WHEN TIME MEANS MONEY_ 











OILS and CHEMICALS — Shipments awaiting pick-up are PACKAGED PAPER — Loaded on dead skids, shipments are 
palletized and conveniently stored in the terminal. carried from freight car to bulkhead on electric low-lift 


platform tracks. 


Lackawanna 


SHIPPERS WHO ARE IN THE KNOW, 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, seven months 


POE SR acersycscecan taneeeeews $5,911,265,980 
MDON SG nicnineaedadscma wens cocecee 9/804,205,201 
Operating expenses, seven months 
Sr rrr sae wihaensee $4,634,987,983 
WOGEY So6 Gorse Waetrewewadciczeninienc 4,646,642,007 
Taxes, seven months 
WE oe ee ted pve ti $ 672,002,739 
MSIE k Sacre eanetes 
Net zailway operating income, seven anit 
EL PRAIA BEST A RU OR A $ 503,043,404 
: 981 SEWAGE Sale ature martin’ Ses veeiers 443,1 28,736 
Net income, estimated, seven months 
DSS sec cn Ae ee eas canoes $ 326,000,000 
1951 OO DOR Cio aie bares eseeve 278 /000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 
September 30, 1952 ......00.s00- 62.95 
OCONSE 2) TFB 0565:0.6:6:% 6:00.00 as 56.5) 
Car load’ngs. revenue freight 
SO WEEKS) TUOE ve stesee see ee 27,155,208 
GO WOOKS, T9SE -oec.cnc bs cvwccees 29,479,124 
Averag? daily freight car surplus 
September 27, 1952 ...........4. 3,247 
September 29, 1951 ........c..00. 2,595 


Average daily freight car shortage 


Sentember 27, F952 2. ..<0<ce00s% 18,558 
September 29, 1951 ............. 16,753 
Freight cars delivered 
ee 4,537 
WANN NNN isrereiarelores Gis aiiei0:e16'4:0%e 7,183 
Freight cars on order 
September 1, 1952 ........0.0000- 95,761 
SORIGMONT LUPO! cGieiose scenes 139,104 
' Freight cars held for repairs 
September 1, 1952 .....-...0.000. 108,222 
September 1, 195] .............. 96,020 
Average number railroad employees 
Mid-August 1952 ...........s00 1,219,257 
Mid-August 1951 ................ 1,297,060 
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In This Issue... 


WHAT RAILROADS ARE DOING to improve their freight service 
to shippers is the subject of two major articles. One, on page 110, 
incorporates Railway Age’s annual list of stations equipped to handle 
unit loads of carload or |.c.l freight; the other, on page 100, is a 
survey of recent changes in railroad freight schedules, and of per- 
formance in meeting those schedules. The list of mechanized stations 
has grown, despite the general decline in l.c.l. traffic—which seems 
clear proof that the railroads are still trying both to cut the cost and to 
improve the handling of such traffic. The schedule survey, too, shows 
progress, some of it highly significant, both in reducing running times 
and in sticking to schedules. 


FANTASY can be delightful reading—when it springs from the brain of a 
Lewis Carroll or a Mark Twain, and is concededly fantastic. But when it 
occurs in a supposedly serious discussion of an important economic prob- 
lem by an economist of some reputation, it isn’t at all delightful reading. 
That’s why this issue’s two editorial comment pages (85 and 86) are 
devoted almost entirely to a refutation of Dr. Ford K. Edwards’ recent 
attack on the Ex Parte 175 rate increase decision—an attack briefly noted 
on this page last week. 


IT’S NEWS, these days, when a railroad increases its passenger 
schedules. On that basis, there was a lot of news last week out of 
Boston, where the New Haven announced addition or restoration of 50 
trains, and the B&M of 21. Some of them, to be sure, are only single 
RDC or “F.C.D.” cars; some operate only one day a week. But they 
represent, nevertheless, more rather than less rail passenger service. 
and that, to repeat, is news! Details of these and other schedule changes, 
actual or proposed, are included in the news columns. Meantime, 
passenger car orders are showing a decided pickup. On top of the 
Sante Fe order for 113, reported last week, the NP plans to order 24, 
and the C&EI has bought 10 from Budd. 


“GENERALLY GOOD”—seems to be a fair two-word summary of the re- 


sults of the Griffin plan for routing I.c.l. freight, judging from its first 18 
months of operation. It hasn‘t, admittedly, solved all I.c.l. problems, either 


for railroad or shippers. But, on balance, it seems to have been good for 
both. An evaluation of the plan’s results begins on page 95. 


THE LATEST EXAMPLE OF PUSHBUTTON EFFICIENCY 
in the railroad field was highlighted this past week to members of the 
Signal Section of the A.A.R., meeting in Quebec for their annual con- 
vention, by a sound motion picture entitled “On the Button.” It 


showed operation of the Milwaukee’s Air Line yard, the first freight 
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IT WOULD PAY THE RAILROADS 
to see that their “inherent advan- 
tages” are reflected in their price 
structure wherever competition is a 
factor in movement of traffic. So 
says W. K. Tate (above), engineer- 
ing-trained traffic vice-president of 
the NC&StL. His suggested ap- 
proach to truck-competitive rates 
is summarized, with explanatory 
charts, in the article which starts 
on page 90. 


classification yard to employ both retarder speed control and automatic 
switching—the two basic components of yard pushbutton operation. 
The picture was prepared and presented by the Union Switch & Signal 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Company. An account of other 
Signal Section activities begins on page 120. 


In Washington 


A NEW “PROGRESS REPORT” on tariff simplification has been issued by 


the Railroads’ Tariff Research Group. It includes two new Freight Tariff 
Improvement Bulletins relating to form and arrangement of railroad 


freight tariffs. The nature of these bulletins is briefly outlined in the news 
pages. 


THE PROSPECT OF TROUBLE in meeting near future needs 
for steel for railroad cars and tracks isn’t exactly unexpected, after the 
prolonged steel strike. The “pessimistic picture” was painted recently 
for N.P.A. by representatives of car builders and of the railroads. 
Facts then brought out are summarized in one of this issue’s news 


articles. 


.. And Elsewhere 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF HARPER’S—just out—features 
an article that should be “must” reading for every person 
who owns an automobile. It is probably one of the most 
scathing indictments ever made of the high-powered, high- 
pressure lobby maintained by operators of long-distance com- 
mercial trucks and their labor-boss allies. Written by Richard 
L. Neuberger, Oregon state senator, who was in the forefront 
of the battle to enact that state’s weight-distance tax, it presents 
irrefutable evidence to show how truckers damage our over. 
loaded highways, how they use pressure tactics to escape pay- 
ment of fair charges for highway use, and how they use the 
railroads’ legitimate interest in the problem as a smoke screen 
to cover up their own activities. 


WHERE DO ENGINEERS COME FROM? In view of the current 
concern about sources of future engineering manpower requirements, 
the following tabulation, compiled by the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education, of engineering students enrolled in 10 of the 
country’s largest technical colleges as of October 5, 1951, is of more 
than passing interest. It is published, of course, without prejudice to, 
or reflection on, the many other fine schools which are also training the 


engineers of the future. 


Undergradu te Graduate Tota! 
Day Evening Total 
and 
Special 

Illinois Institute of Technology ............ 1,376 3,765 5,141 562 5,703 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn ......... 1,156 2,224 3,380 1,649 5,029 
PAsr eM TAS III ins coksnsc dev consrastevancosivne 3,721 13 3,734 374 4,108 
University “oF MWMiNDIS. q....-:-....5-5.5050s<c0s0e0 3,102 0 3,102 406 3,508 
New York University .........cccseeseseseees 1,176 1,256 2,432 921 3,353 
College of the City of New York ...... 2,151 875 3,026 231 3,257 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 2,359 0 2,359 810 3,169 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute .......... 2,585 217 2,802 326 3,128 
Georgia Institute of Technology .......... 2,804 0 2.804 146 2,950 
Pennsylvania State College .............00. 2,530 19 2,549 79 2,628 

















New Haven Adds 50 Passenger Trains, B&M, 21; 
Other Roads Also Announce New Services 


Boston suburban and Old Colony lines chief beneficiaries of NH‘s 
“greatest single expansion’; NP to reschedule ‘North Coast’ 


What is reported to be the greatest 
single expansion of passenger opera- 
tions in the history of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, tock place on 
September 28, when 50 new or pre- 
viously discontinued trains were placed 
in, or returned to, service, along with 
schedule reductions for 26 addit‘onal 
trains previously operated. 

The changes, which are in_ line 
with the road’s announced policy of 
“putting on passenger trains whenever 
and wherever the opportunity offers” 
(Railway Age, July 14, page 64), were 
concentrated primarily in the Boston 
suburban area and on the lines of the 
former Old Colony, but extend also 
to other parts of the New Haven sys- 
tem. Most of the changes became 
effective on September 28, coincident 
with introduction of new fall and win- 
ter timetables. 

The Boston area also will be the 
principal beneficiary of 21 new trains 
and 28 faster trains inaugurated on 
the same day by the Boston & Maine. 

Elsewhere in the country, the North- 
ern Pacific announced major changes, 
to become effective November 16, in 
its Chicago-Pacific Northwest passen- 
ger services, details of which are given 
in the Equipment and Supplies column. 
A faster New Orleans-Chicago train 
was inaugurated by the Illinois Cen- 
tral; a new fast Chicago-Omaha mail 
train by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; and through Chicago-Norfolk, 
Va., coach service by the Pennsylvania 
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and the Norfolk & Western. The Balti- 
more & Ohio speeded up its Washing- 
ton-Chicago “Shenandoah” by 20 
minutes, while the New York Central 
added new “Beeliner” (Budd RDC 
car) service between Albany, N. Y.. 
and Kingston, on its West Shore line. 

Highlights of the New Haven’s ex- 
panded passenger service include new 
round-trips between Boston and Woods 
Hole, Middleboro, Plymouth, Green- 
bush, Braintree. Brockton, Needham 
Heights, Blackstone, New Tedford and 
Providence; between Worcester. Mass.. 
and New London, Conn.; and between 
Waterbury, Conn., Bridgeport and 
Hartford. New trains allotted to vari- 
ous runs include: Woods Hole and 
Boston (2); Middleboro-Brockton and 
Boston (6); Plymouth and_ Boston 
(4); Greenbush and Boston (8): 
Braintree and Boston (6): Needham 
Heights and Boston (6); Walpole- 
Blackstone and Boston (4); New Bed- 
ford and Boston (2); Boston and 
Providence (4); Worcester and New 
London (4); Waterbury and Bridge- 
port (2); and Waterbury and Hart- 
ford (2). 


Self-Propelled Cars 


Many trains now operated with 
standard equipment will be replaced 
with “Shoreliners’—Budd RDC ears. 
of which the New Haven has 40 in 
service or on order. Some branch lines 
will be served by the lighter “F.D.C.” 


(Frederic C. Dumaine) cars, or “Little 





seating 45 
These units, of which the New Haven 
has 11 in service or on order, are 
rail-buses, ‘built by the Mack Manufac- 


Shoreliners,” passengers. 


turing Corporation (Railway Age. 
March 24, page 13). They are being 
used, for example, to provide three 
round-trips daily. except Saturday and 
Sunday, between Taunton, Mass., and 
Fall River, with connecting service to 
Boston provided at Taunton. These 
trips, actually inaugurated some weeks 
before the new timetable went into 
effect, restore rail passenger service 
to Fall River. which. for some years. 
had probably been the largest city in 
the country without such service. 


Traffic Increasing 

Between Worcester, Mass., and New 
London, Conn., where, prior to last 
June, there had been no local passen- 
ger service for 24 years, service was 
increased from two round-trips daily. 
except Sunday, to three round-trips 
on weekdays and two on Sundays, with 
added stops at Plainfield, Conn., and 
Jewett City. The two-round-trip service 
in effect on this line since June is 
reported to have carried more than 
10,000 passengers in its first nine weeks 
of operation, while service for the 
New Haven system as a whole is re- 
ported to have shown an increase of 
nearly 1.4 million passengers in the 
first six months of 1952, as compared 
with the same period of last year. 

In addition to its expanded local 
service, the New Haven will continue 
to provide through week-end service 
between New York and Cape Cod 
until the end of October, later than 
ever before. From December 11 
through April 6, 1953, it will operate. 
on alternate days, a through all-Pull- 
main train, the “Vacationer,” between 
Boston and Miami, Fla., St. Peters- 











AERIAL VIEW OF THE BALTIMORE 
& OHIO’S marine terminal at Lo- 
cust Point, Baltimore (above), shows 
the wide new access road designed to 
facilitate movement of trucks to and 
from piers. The $1,000,000 improve- 
ment program also involved creation 
of new parking areas and doubling of 


ja be. Mh 


tailboard space at the piers. View of 
Pier 6 (below), shows how new load- 
ing platform, to left of pier, is con- 
nected with pier platform proper by 
a drawbridge that crosses apron track. 
This facilitates use of freight hand- 
ling equipment, such as fork lift 
trucks and tractors. 


alee 








burg and Sarasota, in cooperation with 
the Pennsylvania, the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac. the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Florida East Coast. 
Daily through cars will be operated, 
December 18 through April 6. 1953, in 
connection with the PRR, the RF&P 
and the Seaboard Air Line between 
Boston and Miami, with connections 
to other Florida points. 

New service on the B&M also is 
concentrated largely in the Boston 
area, with 12 new Sunday trains (RDC 
“Highliners”) between Boston and 
Haverhill. Mass. One of these provides 
a late evening Portland. Me.-Boston 
connection, via the “State of Maine.” 
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In addition, service has been speeded 
up over the entire system, but partic- 
ularly on the Gloucester, Mass., and 
Conway, N. H., branches, on the New 
Hampshire division, and between Bos- 
ton and Portsmouth, N. H. Better con- 
nections for New York have been. pro- 
vided on the Fitchburg division, and 
spacing of trains on that line has been 
improved. 

New B&M_ timetables have been 
“oreatly simplified.” with “read-down” 
tables only. 

The PRR and the N&W have esta- 
blished a new through coach service 
between Chicago and Norfolk. via Cin- 
cinnati. These roads have, for many 


years, operated through Pullman sleep- 
ing and lounge cars on this route. but 
coach passengers have been obliged to 
change at Cincinnati. The reclining 
seat coach service, like the through 
Pullman service, operates on the PRR’s 
“Union” and N&W’s “Pocahontas” 
eastbound; on the “Pocahontas” and 
the “Chicago Daylight Express” west- 
bound. 

The Burlington’s new mail train— 
the fastest ever scheduled by that road 
—went into service between Chicago. 
Council Bluffs, and Omaha on Septem- 
ber 28. The new schedule calls for 
the “Fast Mail” to depart from Chicago 
at 9 p.m., with arrival at Council 
Bluffs Transfer at 4:45 a.m. and 
Omaha at 5:30 a.m. Eastbound, the 
train makes the 496-mile run in day- 
light hours with a total running time 
from Omaha of 9 hours. Coach pas- 
sengers are carried eastward, but no 
passengers are handled westward. 

The Illinois Central has discontinued 
through local train service from New 
Orleans to Chicago and has created 
a new fast train, “The Creole,” to 
replace the former “Northern Express.” 
“The Creole” cuts 8 hours 25 minutes 
from the running time of the former 
train and offers afternoon service from 
Kentucky and southern Illinois points 
to St. Louis and Chicago. The south- 
bound “Southern Express” continues 
on the same local-express schedule as 
heretofore. Both trains offer through 
coach service only. 

Other schedule adjustments reported 
by western roads were, for the most 
part, of a minor nature. However. 
there was a marked trend toward 
“tightening” running times. 


N.P.A. Hears Sad Stories 
About Cars and Rails 


Representatives of freight car build- 
ers recently drew for the National Pro- 
duction Authority a “pessimistic pic- 
ture of their production difficulties 
which they attributed to effects of the 
long steel strike.” About the same 
time, N.P.A. heard railroad represent- 
atives restate the carriers’ “urgent need 
for greater allotments of steel to pro- 
duce new rails.” 

N.P.A. statements thus summarized 
discussions at September 24 and 25 
meetings of the authority’s Railroad 
Contract Car Builders Industry Ad- 
visory Committee and Railroad In- 
dustry Advisory Committee. The former 
committee reported that car-building 
plants had been forced into “costly 
shutdowns as a result of the lack of 
steel.” 

Also, they reported a “virtual stand- 
still of new orders” for freight cars. 
In that connection, however, the com- 
mittee explained that the railroads “are 
reluctant to place new orders when 
orders a year old still are undelivered.” 

The industry’s “biggest dilemma” at 
present is the lack of center sill sec- 
tions, the N.P.A. statement said. It 
went on to explain that a Weirton 
Steel Company mill, which was a “sub- 
stantial” producer of sills, had suffered 
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a mechanical breakdown. To alleviate 
this situation, N.P.A. officials are seek- 
ing to have the United States Steel 
Corporation and Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany step up their outputs of sills. 
However, discussions at the meeting 
indicated that “it may be months be- 
fore this arrangement with the two 
steel companies can become fully ef- 
fective,” N.P.A. also reported. 

N.P.A.’s Railroad Freight Car Com- 
ponent Parts Manufacturers Industry 
Advisory Committee also held a recent 
meeting at which it recommended that 
N.P.A. carefully review car-builder re- 
quests for tonnage to make sure that 
component parts manufacturers get 
corresponding allotments. Committee 
members, N.P.A. reported, cited a case 
“where car builders were given allot- 
ments for 500 new refrigerator cars 
to be built in one quarter, while corres- 
ponding allotments for the components 
manufacturers did not come through 
until a later quarter.” 

In supporting its call for larger 
allotments of steel for new rail, the 
Railroad Industry Advisory Committee 
emphasized that larger tonnages are 
required to replace trackage worn out 
as a result of heavier freight traffic 
and higher speeds. Specifically, the 
committee put the industry’s “mini- 
mum” quarterly requirement at 400.- 


000 tons, and “insisted” that 360.000 


tons is “inadequate.” N.P.A.’s_ state- 
ment also said: 

“The committee reported the rail- 
road industry’s accumulated loss dur- 
ing 1950, 1951 and 1952 totals about 
one million tons of new rail. This 
‘slippage’ in production includes the 
360.000 tons lost as a result of the 
steel strike. Members emphasized that 
the industry will require two to three 
years to catch up with the loss of a 
million tons.” 

Discussions at the meeting prompted 
N.P.A. officials to lay the case before 
the Defense Production Administra- 
tion in an appeal for greater alloca- 
tions. The N.P.A. officials also an- 
nounced that the authority proposed 
to issue a limitation order to conserve 
new rail. 

Tentatively, the order contemplates 
prohibiting use of new rail in installa- 
tions other than main tracks, passing 
tracks, or beyond clearance points of 
sidings, and requiring that every rail- 
road shall conserve an amount of re- 
lay rail equivalent to 10 per cent in 
length of new replacement rail in- 
stalled during the same quarter. Rail- 
roads which install an annual average 
of less than 500 tons of new rail per 
quarter would be exempt. 

Meanwhile, N.P.A.’s Railroad Equip- 
ment Division is considering an amend- 
ment to Order M-73 (Maintenance, 


Repair, Installation and Operating 
Supplies and Minor Capital Additions 
for Rail Transportation Systems.) The 
proposed amendment would permit 
railroads to obtain rail and track ac- 
cessories in advance of their track- 
laying season without regard to the 
30- or 45-day inventory restrictions. 
provided they remain within allotments 
authorized under M-73. The amend- 
ment also would allow railroads to 
obtain foreign and used steel without 
an allotment. 


U. S. Chamber Committee 
Gets Carrier Proposals 


Representatives of national trans- 
port and communication associations 
presented policy proposals to the 
Transportation and Communication 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at a Sep- 
tember 17-18 meeting in Washington, 
D.C. 

The general session the first day 
was attended by over 50 transporta- 
tion and communication executives 
representing every type of carrier. Also 
attending were shipper representatives. 

The T. & C. Committee heard pro- 
posals for (1) liberalizing present 
standards of rate-making., (2) grant- 
ing more funds to federal transport 





NEW SERVICES AND PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO SHIPPERS 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS—The 
recently created Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 
Section has just issued No. 518 in the A.A.R.’s General 
Information Series on loss and damage prevention. This 
four-page pamphlet is entitled “Paper Unit Tie for Stop- 
Off Loals of Commodities in Bags.” Readers are taken 
through the several steps in preparing the load, with each 
step illustrated. Copies may be procured through the 
secretary of the section at 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO — Has made the following 
changes in scheduled I.c.]. car lines: 

Car lines discontinued: 

Chicago to Cincinnati (L&N). 

New car lines: 

— to Dallas, Tex. (T&P), and to Houston, Tex. 
(MP). 

The B&O also has established the following substituted 
truck service routes: Between Connellsville, Pa.. and 
Everson, Scottdale and Mt. Pleasant; between Tusrola. 
re and Ficklin; and between Dayton, Ohio, and Tipp 

ity. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL — Has made the following 
changes in scheduled lI.c.]. car lines: 

Car lines discontinued: 

Springfield, Ohio, to Middletown, Ohio: Indianapolis 
to Erie. Pa., and to Manchester Tfr.. N.Y. (LV); Spring- 
field, Mass.. to New York (33rd St.); Auburn, Ind., to 
Ft. Wayne. 

New car lines: 

Yonkers, N.Y., to New York (33rd St.); Springfield. 
Ohio, to Erie, Pa., and to Manchester Tfr., N.Y. (LV); 
Utica Tfr., N.Y., to Burlington, Vt. (Rutland); Auburn, 
Ind., to Toledo (way car); E. St. Louis, Ill., to Detroit, 
and to Hartford, Conn. (NYNH&H) (tri-weekly). 
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Service between Buffalo. N.Y. and Indianapolis is now 
“Pacemaker.” 


PENNSYLVANIA—Has made the following changes 
in scheduled 1.c.]. car lines: 

New car lines: 

Williamsport, Pa., to Long Island City, N.Y. (LI); 
Lancaster, Pa., to Baltimore; Camden, N.J., to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and to Richmond, Va. (RF&P) ; Chicago (Polk 
St.) to Camden, N.J.; Ft. Wayne, Ind., to Baltimore and 
to So. Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis to Camden, N.J.; 
Columbus. Ohio, to Camden; Cincinnati to ‘Camden; Cin- 
cinnati to Baltimore; Pittsburgh (11th St.) to New York 
(Desbrosses St.), to Parkersburg, W. Va. (B&O): and to 
Spencer Tfr., N.C. (Sou.). 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN — /n connection with 
celebration of its 75th anniversary, the Cotton Belt has 
issued a new “Blue Streak Service Book” showing prin- 
cipal l.c.l. service routes between St. Louis and E. St. 
Louis and points in Arizona, Arkansas, California, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. Section 
2 of the booklet gives schedules of local and interline 
merchandise cars, and of coordinated rail-truck service to 
and from SSW stations. There is a blank space opposite 
each station name into which the user may insert rates 
or other pertinent information, out-of-line waivers in con- 
nection with stop-over privileges at Cotton Belt points, 
and railroad shipping points for Texas towns not served 
directly by railroads. 


TEXAS & PACIFIC—Has issued a new “Merchandise 
Service Directory” showing local and interline l.c.l. cars; 
truck schedules of the T&P Motor Transport Co. to and 
from major break-bulk stations; an alphabetical list of 
stations served, showing service available, loading routes 
and name of local agent; and maps of T&P rail and 
truck routes. 








regulatory agencies, (3) centralizing 
transport mobilization planning, (4) 
granting income tax relief to regulated 
common carriers, (5) repealing the 
loag- and short-haul clause of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, and (6) ap- 
plying user charges on federal trans- 
port facilities. 

Those presenting their views to the 
Committee included W. T. Faricy. 
president, and G. S. Prince, general 
solicitor, Association of American Rail- 
roads; J. V. Lawrence, managing di- 
rector, American Trucking Associa- 
tions; Admiral E. S. Land, president, 
and G. S. Tipton, general counsel, Air 
Transport Association; Alexander 
Purdon, secretary-treasurer, National 
Federation of American Shipping: and 
Giles Morrow, executive secretary. 
Freight Forwarders Institute. 

Proposals made by the transport as- 
sociation executives, along with others 
submitted to the T. & C. Committee 
earlier by chamber members, were re- 
ferred to special subcommittees during 
an executive session of the committee 
on the second day of the meeting. 
Five subcommittees were appointed to 
study proposals on taxation.. federa! 
government economy, labor. social 
legislation, and “subjects of general 
transport interest.” 

Following a report by another sub- 
committee on the overall question of 
the need for consolidating federal ac- 
tivities in the field of transportation. 
the T. & C. Committee recommended 
to the chamber’s board of directors 
that a referendum on this subject be 
submitted to the membership. At 
present, the chamber favors a single 
agency reporting directly to Congress 
and dealing with all transport regu- 
latory, ‘administrative, and  promo- 
tional functions. The referendum would 
decide whether the present position 
should be changed. , 

The next meeting of the committee 
is scheduled for December 12. in 
Minneapolis. 


Davidson Retires from 
Loco. Inspection Bureau 


Edward H. Davidson retired on 
September 30 from the directorship of 
the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
after 38 years of service with the 
bureau. He plans to enter consulting 
work at Washington, D. C.. where he 
is a licensed mechanical engineer. 

The bureau directorship is a position 
filled by Presidential appointment with 
confirmation by the Senate. With the 
retirement of Mr. Davidson, the com- 
mission designated one of the two as- 
sistant directors, Allyn C. Breed. as 
acting director. 

Mr. Davidson had been director 
since June 1949, when his appointment 
by President Truman was unanimously 
confirmed by the Senate. His retire- 
ment was pursuant to Civil Service 
retirement rules, as he became 70 
years of age on September 26. 

Mr. Davidson was born at Monroe, 
Conn.. and his family later moved to 
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Baraboo, Wis., where he attended 
public schools. His first employment 
was with the Chicago & North Western 
as an engine wiper and apprentice, 
and he was subsequently employed by 
the Baltimore & Ohio as a machinist; 
and by the Central of New Jersey in 
various capacities, including those of 
machinist, engineman, and enginehouse 
foreman. 

Mr. Davidson then left railroad serv- 
ice to become master mechanic for 





Edward H. Davidson 


Milliken Bros. Steel Corporation. He 
came back as a locomotive engineer 
on the Southern. Next, he spent sev- 
eral years in Panama, where he was 
employed by the Panama Canal Com- 
mission’s Transportation Department. 

It was on October 23, 1914, that Mr. 
Davidson joined the staff of the Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection as district in- 
spector. He continued in that capacity 
until May 1940, when he became as- 
sistant chief inspector by appointment 
of the late President Roosevelt. The 
title of assistant chief inspector was 
subsequently changed to assistant di- 
rector, and Mr. Davidson remained in 
that position until his appointment to 
the directorship. He is a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Master Boilermakers Asso- 
ciation, Locomotive Maintenance Of- 
ficers’ Association, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


“L.C.L. Problem is Dual 
—Rates and Service” 


In an effort to “bring to the fore- 
front the real crux of the l.c.l. di- 
lemma,” the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers Board, at its 94th regular 
meeting. held in Tulsa, Okla., on Sep- 
tember 25, conducted a panel discus- 
sion of the subject with merchandise 
or l.c.l. representatives of nine eastern, 
southern and western roads as panel 
members. 

Members of the panel revealed that 
railroads had lost approximately 57 
per cent in l.c.l. traffic from 1946 to 
1951—a drop in tonnage from 48 
million to 20 million. While some of 
this was recovered as freight for- 
warder business, the proportion was 


small in comparison with the 28- 
million-ton loss. At the same time, the 
number of open stations remained al- 
most constant, with little change in 
average number of employees. 

Further discussion brought out the 
fact, that while railroad revenue per 
ton-mile had increased 46 per cent in 
1951 over 1939, less-carload rates in- 
creased in most instances at least 150 
per cent in the same period. Indivi- 
dual members of the panel told how 
roads in the board’s territory had 
spent nearly $7 million for new freight 
stations; more than $700,000 for 
mechanized freight handling equip- 
ment; $49,500 for advertising l.c.l. 
services, and $33,616 for preparing 
and distributing a package car di- 
rectory—all in an effort to improve 
service and regain lost traffic. 

Moderator of the panel, J. M. Cody. 
general traffic manager of Butler 
Brothers, Chicago, conceded _ that. 
through use of rate stops and classi- 
fication, competition had done a rather 
effective job of drawing off top revenue 
less-carload freight. but said “the 
way is certainly open to the railroads 
to do the same.” 


How Many Stations? 

A question from the floor: “If all 
less-carload service were to be dis- 
continued, how many of the more than 
50.000 freight stations could be 
closed?”, brought the answer: “Prob- 
ably less than two per cent.” Mr. Cody, 
in summarizing the discussion, said the 
l.c.l. problem “is a dual one—one of 
rates and services—which must be 
treated competitively in both respects 
by railroads if they are to regain it.” 
He said the problem was of concern to 
carload shippers as well. Any attempt 
to close a quantity of freight stations 
would inevitably result in a “roar” of 
objection in Washington which could 
“possibly be the beginning of leading 
the railroads to nationalization.” He 
asked carload shippers to help out. 

At a joint luncheon session with the 
Chamber of Commerce of Tulsa and 
the Trafic Club of Tulsa. R. W. Mc- 
Dowell, president of the Mid-Con- 
iinent Petroleum Corporation. said 
transcontinental rail service could not 
have been inaugurated in 1869 had it 
not been for discovery of petroleum 
10 years earlier. Substitution of petro- 
leum cylinder oils and journal grease 
for unstable animal fat, plus improve- 
ments in railway equipment design. 
removed one of the main barriers to 
railroad expansion, he said. 

Freight rates, too high for the 
petroleum industry of the southwest 
from a competitive standpoint, pre- 
cipitated construction of pipelines, 
Mr. McDowell continued. He added 
that lower rates might not have 
permanently forestalled pipeline con- 
struction, “but I do believe they would 
not have been built so soon and there 
would not have been so many miles 
constructed had rail rates been ad- 
justed more realistically with the 
changing competitive picture in the 
petroleum industry.” 
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While he “regards highly the posi- 
tion of the railroad industry in our 
national security and economy, com- 
petition is still a vital factor in the 
distribution of petroleum products. . . 
And if the railroads cannot find ways 
and means of keeping transportation 
costs of petroleum products at a more 
reasonable level, the petroleum indus- 
try must find cheaper methods of 
transportation to survive and main- 
tain its markets.” 

G. W. Thompson, general traffic 
manager of the Missouri-Portland 
Cement Company, St. Louis, and 
general chairman of the board, pre- 
sided over all sessions of the Tulsa 
meeting. 


Arpaia Hits “Slurs” 
On Trucking Industry 


“The sooner the efforts of those who 
cast slurs on trucks are devoted to more 
constructive suggestions, the sooner 
will the many problems now besetting 
overall transportation in this country 
be solved.” Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Anthony F. Arpaia has said. 

He spoke on September 22 at Hart- 
ford, Conn., before the Motor Transport 
Association of Connecticut. The state- 
ment quoted above followed his asser- 
tion that “efforts of those who would 
cripple” the trucking industry “have 
been in vain,” because “it was the sheer 
force of economic need which brought 
motor transportation to its present state 
of development.” 

At the same time, Mr. Arpaia called 
upon the trucking industry to assume 
the responsibilities which are expected 
of an “important and established in- 
dustry.” Specifically, the commissioner 
said there was “no justification” for a 
common-carrier trucker “to give prefer- 
ence to the most profitable traffic and 
by various devices duck its obligation 
to transport the less desirable com- 
modities.” 

He also said that some truckers re- 
fuse to interchange traffic, “again by 
means of questionable embargoes.” 
And he saw “no excuse” for “failure 
or delay in handling loss and damage 
and overcharge claims.” 

In discussing the truckers’ obligation 
to observe local laws, Mr. Arpaia re- 
ferred to the differing state size and 
weight restrictions, calling them “bar- 
riers.” which have placed motor trans- 
portation “at a disadvantage.” He went 
on to indicate that he may favor occu- 
pancy of this field by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

“There is a serious question,” he 
said, “whether the authority and re- 
sponsibility of the federal government 
to regulate interstate commerce, in- 
tended to promote the free flow of com- 
merce hetween the states, is being 
thwarted by the complete lack of uni- 
formity between the states with respect 
to permitted sizes and weights of ve- 
hicles. There are, of course, differences 
from state to state in topographical and 
climatic conditions, congestion, and the 
number and quantity of highways 
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which require different treatment. How- 
ever, in many cases, the state laws and 
regulations are, in fact, inconsistent 
with such conditions. But, while these 
laws are on the books, it is the obliga- 
tion of the carriers to observe them 
strictly. Overloading is dangerous to 
the public, unfair to other operators 
and a shortsighted practice of those 
who are guilty of it.” 


R. W. Rogers Will Quit 
N.P.A. Position October 15 


Richard W. Rogers will resign from 
the directorship of the National Pro- 
detion Authority’s Railroad Equipment 
Division on October 15. Mr. Rogers 
announced this at a September 23 
meeting of N.P.A.’s Locomotive Build- 
ers Industry Advisory Committte. 

He said he would return to the Sea- 
board Air Line, of which he is chief 
mechanical officer. He has been “on 
loan” to N.P.A. since last April when 
he succeeded Guy Otis Beale, vice- 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, in 
the directorship of the Railroad Equip- 
ment Division. 


Tariff Research Group 
Issues Progress Report 


The Railroads’ Tariff Research 
Group has issued a new “progress 
report” on tariff simplification, includ- 
ing two new Freight Tariff Improve- 
ment Bulletins. These latest bulletins, 
Nos. 11 and 12, relate to the form and 
arrangement of railroad freight tariffs. 

Bulletin No. 11 directs the omission 
from tariffs of references to special per- 
missions issued by public authority for 
departures from technical rules gov- 
erning the making of tariffs. Bulletin 
No. 12 prescribes a new method for 
effecting the cancellation and succes- 
sion of numbered items. 

Charles S. Baxter, chairman of the 
tariff research group, said both bulle- 


tions are based on decisions reached 
at a July 11 meeting in Washington, 
D. C. It was necessary to obtain per- 
mission from regulatory authorities 
before the bulletins could be issued. 

As noted in Railway Age of July 
28, page 11, the July meeting was at- 
tended by members of the railroads’ 
Administrative Committee, headed by 
Fred Carpi, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania, and the Cooperating 
Committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, headed by John W. 
Peters, traffic manager, Delco-Remy 
Division, General Motors Corporation. 
Five tariff improvement bulletins, Nos. 
6 through 10, were issued immediately 
following the meeting. 

Commenting on Bulletin No. 11, Mr. 
Baxter said a questionnaire circulated 
among tariff users by the research 
group showed that references to special 
permissions “served no useful purpose 
and in fact frequently operated to con- 
fuse the user.” The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, advised of this 
sentiment, granted relief which led 
to publication of this bulletin. 

As to Bulletin No. 12, Mr. Baxter 
said the I.C.C. has authorized that the 
following general rule be placed on 
the original of each tariff: 

“As this tariff is supplemented num- 
bered items with letter suffixes cancel 
correspondingly numbered items in 
the original tariff or in a prior supple- 
ment. Letter suffixes will be used in 
alphabetical sequence starting with A. 
Example: Item 445-A cancels Item 445, 
and Item 365-B cancels Item 365-A in 
a prior supplement, which in turn can- 
celled Item 365.” 


“Push Button Railroading” 
Described by D. J. Russell 


Railroad service improvements, 
wrought by use of electronics and the 
newest developments of the sciences, 
were described to members of the Paci- 
fic Coast Transportation Advisory Board 








ONE OF ELEVEN ALCO-G.E. 1,000- 
hp. switchers recently delivered to the 
Louisville & Nashville. The 11 units, 
costing about $1,100,000, replaced 16 


steam locomotives and are being as- 





around-the-clock yard 
switching service at Corbin, Ky., De- 
Coursey and Evansville, Ind. Diesel 
locomotive units in service on the L&N 
now total 368. 


signed to 
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ia atin 
TO REDUCE GRADE CROSSING 
ACCIDENTS, a stripe of phosphor- 
escent paint was applied to the sides 
of 100 70-ton gondola ears recently 





delivered to the Atlantic Coast Line 
by the American Car & Foundry Co. 
In darkness the paint appears to be 
a continuous streak of light. 





by D. J. Russell, president of the South- 
ern Pacific, on September 19. The oc- 
casion was the board’s 89th regular 
meeting, held in Los Angeles, 

Confining his remarks to improve- 
ments carried out and envisioned by his 
own road, Mr. Russell pointed out that 
the SP had spent more than $62 mil- 
lion each year since the close of World 
War If. He emphasized that such im- 
provements went far beyond purchase 
of new diesel locomotives, new freight 
cars and streamlined passenger trains. 
Increased use of business machines, 
installation of more than 44,000 miles 
of carrier circuits for voice, telegraph 
and teletype transmission, use of radio 
communications — including “walkie- 
talkie” sets for yard employees—cen- 
tralized traffic control, electro-pneu- 
matic retarders for hump yards, mech- 
anization of freight stations and rail- 
road stores, and the SP’s new “tele- 
phone it” travel center in Los Angeles 
(Railway Age, September 29, page 18), 
were but a few of the betterments he 
mentioned. “Please bear in mind,” he 
said, “that all railroads of the nation 
have improved their service for you.” 

The price of the railroads’ product— 
service—has been down because of the 
new efficiencies they have developed. 
But “we might well point to the cbvious 
conclusion that, if we had a higher in- 
come, we could do things that would be 
really astounding. The record shows 
that the shipper is making a good in- 
vestment when he pays freight charges. 
We not only give him the service he 
pays for, but we invest part of that 
money in better tools to give him even 
better service.” 


RR-Industry Cooperation 
Is Urged by A. S. Genet 


A reqvest that all industry join 
with railroads in the latters’ fight to 
free themselves of obsolete government 
controls was voiced by Arthur S. 
Genet, traffic vice-president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, in an address at 
the 82nd regular meeting of the Great 
Lakes Regional Advisory Board in 
Cleveland on September 24. Mr. Gene! 
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emphasized the need for changes in 
transportation Jaws to permit railroads 
the same freedom to compete which 
accounts in large measure for the 
success of other segments of American 
business. 

Our government and our industry 
have thrived, Mr. Genet pointed out. 
because of application of sound busi- 
ness principles, but antiquated regu- 
lation forces railroads to violate many 
proved principles of good business. 
With good, sound business policies of 
supplying the public with what it 
wants, proper merchandising, and 
managing the industry as other suc- 
cessful industries have been managed. 
he concluded, the nation’s railroads 
can enter a heretofore undreamed of 
period of progress and assistance to 
the country’s further industrial develop- 
ment. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loading of revenue freight in the 
week ended September 27 totaled 862.- 
061 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on October 2. This 
was a decrease of 11,498 cars, or 1.3 





CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
S- ptember 27 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
October 2 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 


Pinta Bex ...2.. 119 6,061 
Auto Box ....... 0 <4 

Total Box .... 119 6,138 
Gondola ...60.6. 21 3,812 
Hopper ....<.... 8 8,009 
Covered Hopper .. 0 223 
Le Sie ere 104. 128 
i | aera jeiata es 6 239 
Refrigerator ..... 2,158 0 
ROUEr sb Soweele ss 831 14 





Total ........ 3,247 18,558 








per cent, compared with the previous 
week: a decrease of 2.514 cars. or 0.3 
per cent, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year: and a decrease of 
18.125 cars, or 2.1 per cent, compared 
with the equivalent 1950 week. 
Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 20 totaled 873,- 
559 cars; the summary for that week, 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 


A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, September 20 


District 1952 195) 1950 
Se 143,215 142,264 149,089 
Allegheny ..... 172,61 171,483 174,525 
Pocahontas 67,876 67,708 65,650 
SOUMOMM 2.00 135,486 131,713 136,189 
Northwestern 152,625 151,013 146,022 
Central Western 136,506 134,411 134,729 
Southwestern 65,241 65,098 64,325 





Total Western 





Drswicls: <..<.. 354,372 350,522 345,076 
Total All Roads 873,559 863,690 870,529 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products ..... 47,712 53,794 50,012 
Livestock ..... 12,963 16,112 4,56 
C5: | ere 171,378 158,319 164,286 
Ce 14,687 16,254 15,229 
Forest products . 46,097 45,423 50,13 
Cy ee ee ee 98,690 86,800 83,086 
Merchandise I.c.1. 74,924 75851 90,029 
Miscellaneous .. 407,108 411,137 403,186 
September 20 873,559 863,690 870,529 
September 13 .. 881,218 850,812 ,658 
September 6... 746,044 732,769 751,449 
August 30 .... 727,344 829,481 851,841 
August 23 834,120 838,587 838,665 





Cumulative total 
38 weeks ...27,155,208 29,479,124 27,618,673 


In Canada. — Carloading- for the 
seven-day period ended September 21 
totaled 84,317 cars. compared with 
87,001 cars for the previous seven-day 
period, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
September 21, 1952.. 84,317 36,195 
September 14, 1952 .. 87,001 36,575 
Cumulative totals 
September 21, 1952.. 2,974,839 1,277,319 


NKP’s White Becomes 
Member of A.A.R. Board 


Lynne L. White, president of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, was 
elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Railroads at the board’= monthly 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
September 26. He succeeds Gustav 
Metzman, who retired recently from 
the presidency of the New York Cen- 
tral. 

William White. Mr. Metzman’s suc- 
cessor on the NYC, was cho-en by the 
A.A.R. board as a 
executive committee. 


member of its 


Tariff Study Group Sends 
Out 15th Questionnaire 


The Railroads’ Tariff Research 
Group has sent out the fifteenth of 
the series of questionnaires whereby 
it is seeking views of interested parties 
on ways and means of simplifying and 
otherwise improving tariffs. 

Questionnaire No. 15 asks: How fre- 
quently are indexes of freight tariffs 
used in locating the right tariff? Are 
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SEVEN MORE RAILROAD 
MEN TAKE HARVARD COURSE 


Seven railroad officers are attend- 
ing the three-months “Advanced Man- 
agement Program” at the Harvard 
Business School this fall, as follows: 

Erie—David R. Thompson, assist- 
ant vice-president (traffic), and Garret 
C. White, assistant vice-president (op- 
erations) 3 

Lackawanna—John P., Hiltz, Jr., en- 
gineer, maintenance of way; 

Nickel Plate—Myron B. 
general manager; 

Seaboard — W. Vernon Lawrence, 
assistant comptroller; 

Southern Pacific—James H. Pruett, 
general passenger agent; and 

Western Pacific—Frank R. Wool- 
ford, chief engineer. 

The program (described in detail 
in Railway Age April 9, 1951, page 
38) is designed to bring industry 
officers thoroughly up-to-date on mod- 
ern management techniques and in 
the solution of current managerial 
problems. Attendance by railway offi- 
cers has been increasing during the 
past vear or so—and several railroads, 
among them the SP, WP and Frisco, 
have been represented by up to half 
a dozen of their officers occupying 
important positions. Some 150 stu- 
dents attend the courses, one being 
given in the fall and another in the 
spring—representing the whole range 
of American industry, with some par- 
ticipants from overseas industry and 
the armed services. 


Phipps, 





they necessary? Can they. without 
jeopardizing the efficiency of the user, 
be reissued and supplemented less fre- 
quently? 

The questionnaire’s discussion of the 
questions said that expressions re- 
ceived by the research group from 
tariff users indicated that indexes “are 
consulted rarely, and usually as a 
last resort in locating tariffs applying 
to given situations.” Reference ‘was 
also made to a survey covering 65 
Class I roads, which revealed that. they 
have been spending a total of about 
$120.819 annually to issue tariff in- 


dexes. 


AB Brake Deadlines Set 


For Non-Interchange Cars 


Non-interchange cars (including ca- 
booses) that may be used in trans- 
porting revenue freight must all be 
equipped with AB brakes by December 
31. 1953, and all other non-interchange 
cars must be equipped by December 
31, 1954. 

These deadlines were set by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
September 24 order by Commissioner 
Patterson. The order was issued in 
the No. 13528 proceeding and was 


based on the record of a public hear- 
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ing held September 15 at Chicago 
(Railway Age, August 4, page 14). 

On September 25, one day after the 
above order was entered, Division 3 of 
the commission entered another in the 
case. It modified the proceeding’s basic 
order by adding a stipulation which 
said installation of AB brakes would 
not be required “on cars that are used 
exclusively in switching operations and 
are not used in train movements with- 
in the meaning of the Safety Appliance 
Acts.” 


D.T.A. Reports on Study 
Of Public Warehousing 


The Defense Transport Administra- 
tion has published results of a survey 
of the public warehousing industry 
which was made by its Warehousing 
and Storage Division. Copies of the re- 
port, entitled “The Storage Picture,” 
may be obtained from the D.T.A. In- 
formation Office, I.C.C. Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Southwest Shippers Board 
Digs Into Dirty Cars 


A special committee will be named 
by the general chairman of the South- 
west Shippers Advisory Board to as- 
certain how many consignees are failing 
to remove all debris from inbound cars 
before releasing them to railroads. The 
committee will also seek to develop 
how many cars placed for loading by 
the railroads prove to be unsatisfactory 
for the commodity specified by the 
shipper. 

This action will be taken upon a sug- 
gestion of the board’s executive com- 
mittee which was approved in General 
session at its 91st regular meeting in 
San Antonio, September 25. 


Bad odors and stains, from oil or 
other commodities previously loaded, 
were reported by one member as being 
responsible for $18,000 worth of claims 
filed for damage to flour in the first 
six months of this vear. He added, 
however, that during this same period, 
not a single claim was filed for boll 
weevil infestation. He complimented the 
railroads of the territory for the “great 
stride” they had made in preparing In- 
fested cars for loading. 

The board recommended that cars 
not suitable for loading edible com- 
modities be so carded by the railroads. 
it also suggested discontinuance of 
paper grain doors because they had 
caused considerable loss of grain in 
transit and were “oenerally unsatis- 
factory.” 


D.T.A. Appointment 


Frederick J. Orner has been ap- 
pointed acting director of the Port 
Utilization Division of the Defense 
Transport Administration. He took over 
the duties of former Director Andrew 


F. Lane, who resigned recently. 
Mr. Orner has been with D.T.A. 
since January 195]. when he joined 


the staff as special consultant on rail- 
road car handling and utilization. Prior 
to receiving his present assignment, 
he was chief of the Operations Branch 
of the Railroad Transport Division. 


Cross on I.C.C. Division 
Two for Section 5a Cases 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Cross has been designated a member 
of the commission’s Division 2 “in lieu 
of Commissioner Splawn for the con- 
sideration and disposition of matters 
arising under section 5a of the Act”; 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC BILLBOARDS 
in 25 cities in the Central West, South 
and Southwest—a total of 238 of 
them—vwill carry this message during 


October. The single word “Vote” is 
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in a brilliant luminous chartreuse on 
a blue field, while the wording at the 


top and bottom is in red. The field, 
which extends to the edge of the 


panel, is white. 
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this was announced by the commission 
on September 22. 

Section 5a is the section added by 
the Bulwinkle-Reed Act of June 17, 
1948. It sets up arrangements whereby 
rate-procedures agreements among car- 
riers may be approved by the commis- 
sion and thus given immunity from 
anti-trust laws. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Faricy to Address 
Traffic Clubs Convention 


About 1.200 delegates representing 
300 member clubs will meet in St. 
Paul, Minn., on October 20-22 for the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. 

William T. Faricy. president of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
will be the principal speaker at a 
dinner in the St. Paul Auditorium on 
October 21. There also will be a panel 
discussion of transportation legislation; 
moderator for the panel will be G. H. 
Shaffer, general traffic manager, Wey- 
erhauser Sales Company. Speakers to 
appear before regular sessions of the 
convention include C. H. Beard, gen- 
eral traffic manager. Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp.; Warren Newcome, as- 
sistant general solicitor, Chicago & 
North Western; Walter F. Mullady. 
president, Decatur Cartage Company 
and president, American Trucking 
Associations; and C. T. Thompson, 
president, American Waterways Oper- 
ators. Inc. 

Business sessions will be held in the 
Hotel St. Paul. G. A. Erickson, presi- 
dent of the Transportation Club of St. 
Paul—host club for the convention— 
will be honorary general chairman for 
the convention. 





Faricy, Knudson to Address 
National Shippers Boards 


Talks by William T. Faricy, president 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. James: K. Knudson. defense 
transport administrator, and James H. 
Aydelott, vice-president, A.A.R.. will 
highlight the 16th annual meeting of 
the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards in St. Louis on Octo- 
ber 9. Mr. Faricy and Mr. Knudson will 
speak at a luncheon to be held jointly 
with the Traffic Club of St. Louis. 

Frank H. Cross, president of the as- 
sociation and assistant director of traf- 
fic of General Mills, Inc., will preside 
over the general sessions. A report of 
less-carload trafic developments will be 
presented by Arthur P. Little, vice- 
president of the association and general 
trafic manager of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company. while John N. 
Lind. also a vice-president of the as- 
sociation and assistant general traffic 
manager of the National Supply Com- 
pany, will describe the national freight 
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car situation. Chairman Arthur H. Gass 
of the A.A.R.’s Car Service Division 
will describe the national transporta- 
tion picture. 


An unusual roundtable, featuring the 
presidents of five U.S. railroads on 
special tape recordings, is one of the 
features planned for the annual meet- 
ing of the American Railway Maga- 
zine Editors Association, to be held 
in Santa Fe. N.M., on October 13-15. 
The recorded talks will cover what the 
presidents consider to be the indus- 
try’s most pressing problems and how 
the editors may help toward their solu- 
tion. K. C. Ingram, assistant to presi- 
dent, Southern Pacific, will speak on 
“Getting Ideas Across to People,” and 
Dr. Lawrence C. Lockley, dean of the 
School of Commerce at the University 
of Southern California, will discuss 
economics as applied to railroads. The 
Santa Fe is official host to the group, 
which will hold its three-day meeting 
in the La Fonda Hotel. 


The American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation will hold its an- 
nual meeting in St. Louis (Hotel Stat- 
ler) on October 30. E. G. Plowman, 
president. and vice-president, traffic. of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
will preside over the one-day meeting. 
which will include a morning business 
session, a luncheon, and an afternoon 
program of speeches followed by ques- 
tion-and-answer periods. ‘Clyde’ B. 
Aitchison, former member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, is to speak 
on “Professional Standards in Traffic 
and Transportation Management.” J. 
Garrett Scott, undersecretary of com- 
merce for transportation, will also ad- 
dress the group. 


The Traffie Club of Kansas City 
will hold a joint meeting with the 
Transportation Club of Kansas 
City on October 8. Following a dinner 
Fred E. Luebbe. president of the As- 
sociated Traffic Clubs of America and 
general traffic manager of the Kroger 
Company, will describe the organization 
and function of the A.T.C. and its mem- 
ber clubs. The meeting will be held in 
Drexel Hall. 


The Mid-west Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 100th regular meet- 
ing in the Russell Lamson Hotel, 
Waterloo, Iowa. on October 15 and 16. 
Richard H. Thompson, Jr.. assistant to 
president of the Celotex Corporation, 
Chicago, will be the principal speaker 
at a luncheon session to be held jointly 
with the Waterloo Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Waterloo-Cedar Falls 
Traffie Association and the Water- 
loo Transportation Club, on Octo- 
ber 16. The Illinois Central will oper- 
ate a special train from Chicago to 
Waterloo. leaving Chicago at 4:10 p.m. 
October 14 and returning after the 
close of the meeting at 4 p.m. on the 
16th. The Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Northern will provide local transporta- 
tion to Tavern-on-the-Green, where Mr. 
Thompson will present his talk, “Trans- 





portation is Business,” at the joint 
luncheon session. 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis will 
observe “East Side Day” on October 
14, and, as guests of the Terminal Rail- 
road Association and the Alton & South- 
ern, visit rail facilities in East St. Louis, 
[ll., and Granite City is a special train. 


The Eastern Car Foreman’s As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting on 
October 10, in room 502 of the Engin- 
eering Societies building. 29 West 39th 
street, New York, at 7:45 p.m. “Ac- 
cident Prevention in the Car Depart- 
ment” will be the subject of an ad- 
dress by W. C. Laraway. supervisor of 
safety. Delaware & Hudson. Motion pic- 
tures on the subject also will be shown. 
A buffet supper will be held in the 
Old Timers Grill, 7 East 40th street. 
at 6 p.m. 


The 45th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffie League 
will be held at the Statler Hotel. New 
York, November 20-21. with a two-day 
meeting of the executive committee on 
November 18-19. Arthur C. Schier. vice- 
president in charge of traffic, General 
Foods Corporation, New York, is gen- 
eral chairman. The annual luncheon 


will be held on November 20. 


The National Railway Historical 
Society will hold a railfan trip on the 
Baltimore & Ohio on October 19. A two- 
section train, one section from Uhrichs- 
ville and one from Canton. Ohio. wiil 
meet at Akron Junction, where it will 
combine and continue to Painesville, 
Ohio. For further information write 
S. C. Lord, publicity director, Midwest 
Chapter, N.R.H.S., 693 Talbot avenue, 
Akron 6, Ohio. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in September 


Domestic equipment orders for 127 
diesel units, 3.782 freight-train cars, 
and 113 passenger-train cars were re- 
ported by individual purchaser in Rail- 
way Age in September. Estimated cost 
of the diesel units is $20,669,000; of 
the freight-train cars, $21,675,000: and 
of the passenger-train cars $12,000,000. 
An accompanying table lists the or- 
ders in detail. 

During the first nine months of 1952, 
Railway Age has reported domestic 
orders by individual purchaser for 1.077 
diesel units and 15 steam and 10 elec- 
tric locomotives costing an estimated 
$172.476,000; 28.194 freight-train cars 
costing an estimated $174,726.000: and 
405 passenger-train cars costing an 


estimated $49,718,016. 
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ules also will be carried out on Novem- 
ber 16. A St. Paul-Mandan (N.D.) 
local will be inaugurated to handle 


DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT ORDERS REPORTED IN SEPTEMBER 


Locomotives 
Issue ’ both head-end and passenger traffic 
Purchaser No. Type Reported = Builder formerly handled by the “Alaskan.” 
MER se cseisielewotiacnle& 1 pn , > egaaana ioe . _—_ 4 
Mins ieinteminsiaie o wicieieene 12 1,600-hp. Rd.-Sw. pt. mericun-G.E. ee , , 
_— 4 1,200-hp. Switching Sept. 29 Fairbanks. Mense The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
i i - -mami . ~ 
; na ae na 4 Electro-Motive has ordered 10 all-stainless-steel. 58- 
ne oe 30 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose Sept. 15 Esecire-Mative passenger coaches from the Budd Com- 
i i ro-Motive r e 
Se pa eerie weep ciate 7 ia: _. an 29 Falken, Morse pany. The cars, scheduled for delivery 
RRR Gee aes 7 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose a 8 aaron in fall 1953, will be used in local and 
50- . ec ° 
in ltarataiaiaia 3 a One, Switching Sent. 1 Electro-Motive through service. 
GEONENE. vec ecnicvisee ss 2 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose Sept. 1 Electro-Motive 
EPO Ree eR TT 6 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose Sept. 8 Electro-Motive 
2 660-hp. Switching Sept. 8 American-G.E. S IGNAL I NG 
WRITES «3c t e olse ara esate 2 1,500-hp. Rd.-Sw. Sept. 8 Electro-Motive 
WIN, sacs eb aec.ceseauisales 2 3-unit 4,500-hp. Sept. 15 Electro-Motive 
4 2-unit 3,000-hp. Sept. 15 —_ Electro-Motive The New York Board of Trans- 
2 1,500-hp. ‘’B’’ Sept. 15 Electro-Motive 7 ie 
10 1,600-hp. Rd.-Sw. Sept. 15. American-G.E. portation has ordered from the Union 
WWOTAL. cles cesses eelals 1 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose Sept. 8 Electro-Motive Switch & Signal Division of the West- 
Viietiiy Wiens inghouse Air Brake Company material 
3 to install electro-pneumatic interlock- 
meetin 50 70-ton Tank Sept. 15 Amer. Car & Fdy. ings at Dyer Avenue and Morris Park. 
EONS: 500 Hopper Sept. 22 RR. ae The new interlockings will be remote- 
coe Sor: 32 «RR Shops ly controlled from a route-type ma- 
BRI pe aero sn Cee 12 Caboose Sevt. 1 a — chine to be installed at 180th Street. 
a i g a a ° . . a 
Core ech aeinenensiane 15 «~—«70-ton a ae et Pullman-Stondard Morris Park will be controlled by di- 
25 70-ton Cov. Hopper Soot. = ee rect wire and Dyer Avenue by code. 
peneiaees * t. .R. Shops ; . , 
a . oa Sept. 15 Puliman-Standard The order also includes color-light sig- 
North American Car Corp 75 70-ton Cov. Hopper Sept. 22. Pullman-Standard nals, electro-pneumatic switch machines 
SNARE: siaislule slersie ele hie ents 1 125-ton Flat Sept. 29 R.R. Shops : Zz 
I ces raid gas 1 125-ton Flat Sept. 22. _—R.R. Shops and train stops, relays. rectifiers. trans- 
eacevaaan oh 70-ton Flat Sept. 22 _R.R. Shops ay at 
 s i 1.000 oe a, os a formers and housings. 
100+ 70-ton Gondola Sept. 22 R.R. Shops : ; 
100+ 50-ton Pulpwood a. a henge iii The St. Louis-San Francisco has 
- . U Fe s T° . . 
TM oes eee eeeeeeeee stews = acer Sent. 22 —Pullman-Standard ordered from the Union Switch & Sig- 
See ; nal Division of the Westinghouse Air 
. t a ivision. c 4 i i 
ict inclodling 450 hetguner -Seethomn and 350 tight-bottom cars. Brake Company material to install cen- 
i For service on the T&NO. tralized traffic control on 14.8 miles of 
Sexsenner Cues single track, and 4.3 miles of double 
eiaetiasl oe track, between Turrell, Ark., and 
ee «tae 45 ol Faas = wo Bridge Junction. In addition to the 
50 Baggage Sent. 29 Budd style C control machine and code equip- 
10 — — ° ment, the order includes styles H-2 


FREIGHT CARS 


The International-Great North- 
ern and the St. Louis, Brownsville 
& Mexico, subsidiaries of the Missouri 
Pacific, will each be assigned owner- 
ship of 500 50-ton box cars to be built 
in the MP’s DeSoto, Mo., shops. The 
1,000 single-door steel cars will cost 
over $6,200,000 and construction is to 
begin before the end of 1952. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Northern Pacific to Order 
24 Passenger Cars 


Orders for new passenger equipment 
—including 10 dome coaches. six dome 
sleeping cars, two dining cars, four 
sleeping cars and two coaches—will 
soon be placed by the Northern Pacific. 

The dome cars will be used to re- 
equip partially the streamlined “North 
Coast Limited,” which, on November 
16. will go on a new 4614-hr. schedule 
between Chicago and Seattle. The new 
schedule calls for a reduction of 12 
hours westbound, and 914 hours east- 
bound. over the present schedule, and 
places the “North Coast Limited” on a 
schedule par with the “Empire Build- 
er” of the Great Northern and the 
“Olympian Hiawatha” of the Mil- 
waukee, between the same termini. 
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The speedup will be accomplished by 
relieving the “North Coast Limited” of 
present head-end traffic duties at inter- 
mediate stations through creation of 
a new, secondary transcontinental train. 
to be known as the “Mainstreeter,” to 
operate on a schedule comparable to 
that now in effect for the “North Coast 
Limited.” The “Mainstreeter” will offer 
through coach, tourist and Pullman ser- 
vice from Chicago, according to present 
plans. It will replace the present “Alas- 
kan,” a Twin Cities-Spokane local train 
handling sleeping cars only between 
several intermediate cities. The “Main- 
streeter” will also provide through din- 
ing car service, whereas meal service on 
the “Alaskan” has been at_ station 
restaurants. 

In addition to new equipment for the 
“North Coast Limited.” the NP has 
been rebuilding its present lunch- 
counter-diner combination cars into 
full-length dining cars. Other light- 
weight equipment is being refurbished. 
Present plans call for operation of two 
dome coaches and one dome sleeping 
car on each of the five units of the 
“North Coast.” One dome sleeping car 
will be held for stand-by service. The 
two dining cars to be ordered will be 
assigned to other runs entirely. The 
two coaches will be used as “fill-ins” 
and the four extra sleeping cars will 
be assigned as traffic conditions require. 

A revision of main line local sched- 


searchlight signals, M-23 dual-control 
electric switch machines, SL-6A electric 
switch locks, relays, transformers. and 
switch circuit controllers. Field installa- 
tion will be handled by railroad forces. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Griffin to Produce X-3 
Wheel in U.S., Canada 


The Griffin Wheel Company, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of American 
Steel Foundries, has announced ex- 
pansion of its pilot plant at Chicago 
for producing Association of American 
Railroads X-3 type steel freight car 
wheels. The company also plans con- 
struction of a car wheel foundry at St. 
Hyacinthe, Que., to be known as Griffin 
Steel Foundries, Ltd.. which will like- 
wise produce the new X-3 wheels. 

When the pilot plant at Chicago is 
enlarged. it will have a capacity of 
about 360 wheels a day. X-3 wheels. 
which have been approved for freight 
interchange service in limited quanti- 
ties, are made of about 0.75 per cent 
carbon steel melted in an _ electric 
furnace and forced into permanent 
molds. Upon removal from the molds. 
the wheels are placed in heat-treating 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Freedom Wheels are the most 
successful way yet found to 
combat thermal cracking 
under the severe braking 
conditions caused by today’s 
high-speed operations. Over 
500,000 now in service. 


Ask a user—try them yourself. 


BURNHAM, PA. 


iD STANDARD STEEL WORKS DIVISION 


BALDWIN - LIMA-HAMILTON 


GENERAL OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA 42, PA. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Current Publications 


BOOKS 


The Transportation Economics of the 
Soybean Processing Industry, by Earl C. 
Hedlund. 189 pages. University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana, Ill. $3. 

The economic importance of transporta- 
tion cost has always been evident in con- 
ditioning the organization and location of 
manufacturing industries and of individual 
plants in the United States. This in- 
vestigation was initiated primarily to 
evaluate the importance of. the various 
aspects of transportation to the soybean 
processing industry, with particular refer- 


ence to their influence on location of 
processing plants. Transportation cost, as 
affected by the commonly used _institu- 
tion of ‘“processing-in-transit,” has re- 
ceived major attention. Chapters cover loca- 
tional studies and theories, soybean pro- 
duction and utilization, soybean process- 
ing and product utilization, general con- 
siderations of the transit privilege, pro- 
cessing of soybeans in transit, the economic 
effects of transit, the general railroad rate 
structure, the railroad rate structure for 
soybeans and soybean products, and loca- 
tional analysis of soybean processing 
plants. 


The Practice of Traffic Management, 








AMESTEAM Pays For Itself 
In 3 Years on K. & I. T. 


Here’s tops in economy! The busy Kentucky & Indiana Termi- 
nal Railroad installed two 250 hp. AMESTEAM Generators 
and two electric compressors to service its Louisville roundhouse, 
shops and yards. This new power plant is netting this important 
switching railroad an annual saving of $15,000 to $20,000, 
equivalent to one-third the cost of the installation. 


The AMESTEAM Generator is completely automatic; no boiler 
room attendants are required. Burns all types of fuel oil from 
Bunker C down to No. 1, as well as natural gas. Better than 
80% thermal efficiency is guaranteed. Single units from 10 to 
600 hp. Design pressure — 15 to 200 Ibs. 


Phone, write or wire for complete data. 


Exclusive Distributors to the Ratiroads 


Engineering, Sales and Service 


148 ADAMS AVE., SCRANTON 3, PA. 


Phone Scranton 7-339) 
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by Edward A. Starr. 249 pages. Trans- 
portation Press, P. O. Box 381, Dallas 1, 
Tex. $4. 

Thé author covers’ the subject of in- 
dustrial traffic management through a 
three-way approach; the practical side of 
shipping, the transportation background 
and the legal aspects of the subject. He 
discusses the traffic manager’s place in 
industry, and the relationship of the traffic 
department to other departments in a par- 
ticular organization, as well as the organ- 
ization of a traffic department. There are 
chapters on shipment of property, com- 
mencing with preparation of goods for 
shipment and on through to their de- 
livery at destination, on routing and trac- 
ing of shipments, materials handling, ware- 
house distribution, reconsignment or di- 
version, and transit privileges. The present 
systems of rate structure are discussed 
and brought up to date with respect to 
the latest decisions of the courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Korean National Railway, by Lt. Ray- 
mond E. Guth. National Defense Trans- 
portation Journal, July-August 1952, pp. 
National Defense Transportation 


D. C. Single copies, $1.25. 

The interesting story of the Korean 
National Railway—the equipment it has 
and the way that equipment is operated. 


Lift Trucks Learn New Tricks, but 
Pesky Pallets Stick Around. Business 
Week, September 6, 1952, pp. 56-59. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 W. 
42nd st., New York 18, N. Y. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Discusses the advantages 
vantages of pallets. 


and disad- 


PAMPHLET 


Joint Equipment Committee [Report on] 
Costs of Railroad Equipment and Machin- 
ery, July 1, 1952. 20 pages. Association 
of American Railroads, Finance, Account- 
ing, Taxation and Valuation Department, 
Transportation bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Free. ; 

Brings up to date through 1951 the re- 
port of historical costs of locomotives, 
freight cars and passenger cars, and 
average relationship of costs on various 
types of equipment and machinery. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Check Beauty Folder. Todd Company, 
P. O. Box 910, Rochester 3, N. Y. Avail- 
able only to company executives who write 
for it on their letterhead. 

“Every check you issue is seen by an 
average of 16 people. . . . You advertise 
your name, trade mark, brand or products 
under the most favorable psychological 
conditions—receipt of money.” “Change 
payments into profits with check beauty,” 
says this brochure outlining “methods of 
increasing company prestige and adding 
advertising impact” through effective check 
design. It incorporates actual samples of 
outstanding checks in the railroad field, 
which is the reason for its limited dis- 
tribution. 
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WILLIE STUMPS COUNTRY 


A Vote for WILLIE is ‘a Vote for BETTER SHIPPING 
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Shine on 
Shipments 














During the forthcoming months, it is my most earnest 
hope that each of us will be reminded many times by 
Willie’ not only of our individual obligation to vote, 
but also of the need to vote selflessly, without 
preconceived bias, for the good of our country. 


J. RUSSEL COULTER, 
President 
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Air Compressor 
Replacement Cylinders 


Cylinders, made of air-furnace gun 
iron. have been marketed as replace- 
ment parts for diesel locomotive air 
compressors. The dense pearlitic struc- 
ture of these cylinders, fabricated by 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. South Boston 27, assures long serv- 
ice and even-wearing qualities, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 

By design refinements and casting 
techniques. approximately 42 per cent 
has been added to the area of the heat- 
radiating fins. This area is concentrated 
at the head-end of the cylinders where 
heat dissipation, to a greater degree, is 
required. 








Unloader Accessory 
For Fork Trucks 


An unloading accessory with a 49-in. 
stroke applicable to most Towmotor 
truck models is available from the 
manufacturer, Towmotor Corporation, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. The accessory is so 
designed that it does not interfere with 
normal operation of the truck to which 
it is applied, although the basic load 
capacities of various models are re- 
duced slightly when the accessory is 
added. The height of the “pusher” 
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screen above the forks varies from 
421% in. to 4934 in., but special height 
screens can be made for individual re- 
quirements. The units are hydraulically 
operated; all controls are in easy reach 
from normal driving position. 





High Purity Aluminum Alloy 


A new aluminum alloy. designated 
Alcoa C57S, could be used as an eco- 
nomical and long-lasting replacement 
of chromium plating and stainless steel. 
according to its manufacturer. It is said 
to hold promise as a trim. 

The product, which will take an 
Alumilite finish, has been developed by 
Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh 19. The alloy offers the added 
attraction of colored Alumilite finishes 
in many shades. Alcoa C57S_ when 
treated, approaches aluminum in the 
transparency, metallic luster, and sheen 
of its finish, while offering good me- 
chanical properties. It has, according to 
the manufacturer, excellent forming 
characteristics. 








Grease Eliminator 


A device said to prevent accumula- 
tion of grease or lint in duct systems, 
protect motor and blower equipment, 
reduce maintenance costs and provide 
better ventilation, is manufactured by 
the Farr Company, Los Angeles 45. It 
is designed for installation in kitchen 
ventilating systems where exhaust ducts 
present a fire hazard. It is available in 
a wide variety of sizes and finishes to 
match existing equipment. 

A tray is suspended below the unit 
to catch dripping grease accumulated 
by the filters. Filters are quickly re- 
moved and snapped back into place 
and may be cleaned by flushing under a 
hot water tap. 





Fireproof Drapery Material 


A permanently fireproof drapery 
material of synthetic fiber having the 
appearance and feel of wool is now 
being marketed under the name Infinity 
Fireproof Fabrics. They are recom- 
mended wherever fire codes must be 
considered. 

Introduced by Edwin Raphael Com- 
pany. Chicago 10, the fabrics are woven 
as a full spun Saran-face material. 
They are said to be mildew-proof, moth- 
proof, have dimensional stability. dry 
rapidly and need no ironing. These 
fabrics have been woven in weights 
suitable for usage as a flat surface 
material for printing, textured case- 
ment drapery and heavier weights in 
solid or patterned weaves. 





Corrosion Protection 
Without Coatings 


A powder-like substance to provide 
protection against rust, under high 
humidity conditions without coating, to 
reduce the cost of packaging metal 
parts and protect them during storage 
and shipment, is VPI, a volatile amine 
nitrate marketed by the Shell Oil Com- 
pany, New York 20. 

The formulation can be applied by 
placing it in crystal form in a package 
containing parts to be protected or by 
dissolving it in a water or alcohol solu- 
tion and spraying it on the parts. Very 
small quantities are sufficient as pro- 
tection is secured from a vapor which 
is carried to the metal where it con- 
denses to provide a thin film. 
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UNION 
wal ofte 
RAILROAD 





AT YOUR SERVICE 


OFFICES IN 7O CITIES 


Aberdeen, Washington 
Alhambra, California 
Astoria, Oregon 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Bend, Oregon 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Boise, Idaho 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Bremerton, Washington 
Butte, Montana 

Cedar City, Utah 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Dallas, Texas 

Denver, Colorado 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Michigan 
Eugene, Oregon 
Fresno, California 
Gering, Nebraska 


Glendale, California 
Hollywood, California 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
Lewiston, Idaho 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Long Beach, California 
Longview, Washington 
Los Angeles, California 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York, New York 
Oakland, California 
Ogden, Utah 

Omaha, Nebraska 
Pasadena, California 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Pomona, California 
Portland, Oregon 
Reno, Nevada 


COAST TO COAST 


Riverside, California 

St. Joseph, Missouri 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Sacramento, California 
Salina, Kansas 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Diego, California 
San Francisco, California 
San Jose, California 

San Pedro, California 
Santa Ana, California 
Santa Monica, California 
Seattle, Washington 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Washington 
Stockton, California 
Tacoma, Washington 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Victor, Idaho 

Walla Walla, Washington 
Washington, D. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. Caroiina 
Yakima, Washington 


(And—in addition—passenger and freight representatives at 
all Union Pacific Railroad stations will be glad to assist you.) 


BE SPECIFIC ‘SHIP’ UNION PACIFIC 
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Better internal packaging would have prevented this 
damage. The railroad recoopering crew had to hold 
‘up delivery to do what should have been done 
before—with Signode steel strapping. 





Some shippers astonish even container manufac- 


turers with the faith they put in their products, 
For example, the containers shown here were sent 


to market strapless. Results... embarrassing de- 
lays, a trip to the recoopering shop, and expensive 
freight damage claims. 

In the railroad recoopering shop where these 
photos were taken, strapping methods are popular. 
There is a good reason. They are based on informa- 
tion about new and better tested and approved 
ways to protect shipments in transit passed on by 
Signode fieldmen. 

Maybe your men missed the Signode fieldman the 
last time he was around. He’ll be glad to call again. 
Just write to 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2637 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Offices Coast to Coast 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd. 





this seal means security tn shifeping 
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Benchmarks 
and Yardsticks 
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Jim Suores oF THE Texas & PactFic was telling 
us the other day of the heartening public response 
to the company’s last-season institutional advertis- 
ing program. It will be recalled that the railroad’s 
“copy” identified the T&P as the champion of four 
varieties of virtuous action—viz., “Work, save, 
vote, pray.” Of the four themes, it was the one in 
advocacy of prayer which brought the overwhelm- 
ing response—suggesting the conclusion that this 
theme sparked an emotional reservoir of tremendous 
potency. 

In view of such evidence—which could be readily 
corroborated by the similar experience of others 
—it seems strange that this note isn’t struck more 
often by publicists promoting a cause which has a 
high and honest purpose. It wouldn’t do much 
good, probably, to try to invoke this category of 
emotional energy in behalf of a trivial or selfish 
objective, such as the sale of a particular brand 
of consumer’s merchandise, e.g., cigarettes or ladies’ 
underwear, or to promote the purchase of costly 
appliances just “to make your neighbors jealous.” 
But what’s wrong with identifying an honest and 
socially useful institutional objective with a wide- 
spread emotion of deep ethical effectiveness? 

Hesitancy and caution in this sector are under- 
standable—because any inadvertent disclosure of 
sectarian preference would more likely provoke dis- 
agreement and ill-will than feelings of cooperation 
or zeal for good works. Fear of rancor over in- 
dividual differences about such matters—which cer- 
tainly do exist and do arouse resentment—is so 
intense that it has made most people as secretive 
and furtive about revealing their sources of ethical 
power as they are about their love lives. 

This is a great loss—because power to act cour- 
ageously and farsightedly in the face of temptations 
to give way to cheap and ineffective expedients is a 
power than can be developed and strengthened, by 
methods not dissimilar to those by which profi- 
ciency in some sport, or in playing a musical 
instrument, is acquired. Many people—many more 
than will admit it, no doubt—develop such power 
by the traditional processes known as “orthodox.” 
Many others have discovered their own ways of 
supplying themselves with effective motive power 
toward valor and disinterestedness. Can’t the dis- 
cussion of these things be a little more outspoken— 
to increase knowledge, and hence the prevalence of 
these qualities which alone serve to raise human 
beings above the animal level? 

These matters are not “otherworldly,” but, on 
the contrary, are of immediate and practical im- 
portance to the quality of leadership available here 
and now in the railroad industry, and in all other 


J.G.L. 


phases of our national life. 
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CAR PERFORMANCE Sea 


with 


fow-0 7 50L10 BEARINGS 
0 if | _-_e—anvra_awne 


Analysis of performance data for new, on-line, 


Yj AS about 


and interchange equipment points the way 


to low-cost solution of hot box problems 


Here are three more indisputable facts about car perform. 
ance with low-cost solid-type bearings. These facts are only 
highlights from the solid bearing record — emphasized here 
to point the way to even better performance through improved 
maintenance and intensified development. 


Nail On railroad after railroad, new solid bearing 
. * freight cars are performing equally as well as 
those equipped with far more costly alternate type bearings. 
These expensive bearings have been in use on freight cars 
an average of less than 3 years, and have not established any 
real advantage in reducing hot boxes when compared with 
solid bearing cars of equivalent age and service. 


Me Me of 7 ? Solid bearing performance in on-line service, 


passenger and freight, is unsurpassed. Alternate 
high-eost bearings, where used, have not improved car per- 
formance in this service as measured by road failures per 
number of units installed. 


Write for your copy of 
“The Facts About 

AAR Solid Journal Bearings.” 
Magnus Metal Corporation, 111 


Broadway, N.Y. 6; or 80 E. Jack- 
son Blivd., Chicago 4. 





, ,f 2 The daily operating efficiency of all solid bear- 
fal 3 ing interchange cars is better than 99.97% — 


even though these cars average over 20 years old. But the 
efficiency of on-line solid bearing equipment is even greater. 
Thus, the difference in performance reflects the difference in 
maintenance standards far more than it does the age of the car. 


HOW TO LICK HOT BOXES 


If you really want to lick hot boxes, at a cost consistent with 
economic realities, you can do it best with low-cost solid bear- 
ing designs. Heat-resistant lining metals and low-cost alarms 
are already available. Improved lubricating methods are being 
developed. Combine these improvements with an intensified 
program to upgrade maintenance standards, and hot boxes 
will virtually disappear. 

Then, too, you still have all the other advantages which 
solid journal bearings bring to railroad rolling stock. You 
can take the maximum load, make the fastest schedule. You 
save 1,000 pounds per car and get the smoothest ride on any 
standard truck. You maintain the lowest per diem interchange 
rates for car rental. But most important of all, you get the 
best possible bearing performance at the lowest possible cost. 
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The railroads are doing fine; their credit is excellent; 
they have plenty of money with which to make necessary 
capital improvements; and they shouldn't have gotten 
the 15 per cent increase the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission allowed in Ex Parte 175 (the final installment 
last April). If they would only price their passenger 
service to cover full costs, they could drive most of the 
business away and thereby save the money they use 
to pay passenger deficits. They should do likewise with 
less-carload freight shipments. This accomplished. they 
would enjoy profits so high that they wouldn’t have 
to ask carlot shippers to pay higher rates when the 
cost-of-living goes up. 

This “Alice-in-Wonderland” set of observations is 
the work of Dr. Ford K. Edwards, director of the 
Bureau of Coal Economics of the National Coal Associa- 
tion (entitled “A Shipper’s Appraisal of Ex Parte 175.” 
it appeared in the September issue of the I.C.C. Prac- 
titioners Journal). Dr. Edwards used to work for the 
commission and made quite a name for himself in 
critical studies of valuation for purposes of ascertaining 
rates of return. This latest statement is equally erudite 
and_ involved. 

If we follow it correctly, in addition to other points 
of disagreement, the author harbors certain major dis- 
satisfactions with the commission majority’s decision in 
Ex Parte 175: 

(1) The valuation base used by the I.C.C. is faulty 
because it has not written out securities wiped out in 
previous railroad reorganizations or properties—like 
passenger terminals—which no longer form the basis 
of earning power. [This is a revolutionary idea. Suffice 
it to say, if the railroads’ rate of return cannot be based 
on the value set by the federal body which regulates them 
—and which is based on an original engineering inven- 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
FROM A COAL MAN 


tory of property. item by item, lasting for two decades, 
and costing the railroads many millions of dollars— 
upon what basis can return be measured? | 

(2) The I.C.C. should not have judged the railroads’ 
earnings to be unsatisfactory, because income coverage 
of fixed charges is better than in most previous years; 
earnings per share of stock are almost as high as in 
the twenties. [Railroad debt has been greatly cut by 
bankruptcy reorganizations and by buying in of bonds 
with earnings. Ratio of earnings to debt is not a proper 
measure of earnings; it is a “safety factor” for in- 
vestors. As for “earnings per share,” the number of 
shares of railroad stock outstanding is practically the 
same today as it was 25 years ago, while investment in 
plant and the work done by that plant have vastly in- 
creased. Furthermore, earnings today are in “52-cent 
dollars.” ] 

(3) Deterioration in cash position which has occurred 
since the war is only “normal.” 

(4) The railroads’ failure to sell stock is not the result 
of poor credit, but because “the rail industry is allergic 
to stock issues.” They just don’t choose to get money 
from new stocks. [Here. Dr. Edwards contradicts every 
statement of every investment analyst, and of investment 
bankers, we’ve ever heard. | 

(5) Railroad complaints of time-lags in commission 
consideration of their needs are unfounded, because 
the I.C.C. has had before it the matter of general rate 
increases almost continuously since the end of the war. 
[This is like saying that the patient must have been 
cured because he sat perpetually in the doctor’s waiting 
room. | 

(6) The I.C.C. failed to take into consideration the 
mounting deficits from passenger and less-carload ser- 
vice, which absorb too much of the net earned from 
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carload shippers. [The railroads don’t like the deficits 
either, but the state commissions stand in the way of 
mitigating the first, and the shippers certainly won’t let 
the railroads get out of the latter. ] 


Railroads Don’t Need Money! 


Dr. Edward’s piece appears to arrive at three major 
conclusions: 

(1) The railroads were doing okay before they got 
in relation to their 





the Ex Parte 175 rate increase 
“normal” earnings. 

(2) The sole reason, therefore, for the I.C.C.’s “liber- 
ality” is that it wanted to give them enough money to 
buy, from earnings, the things they need to improve 
themselves. Actually, the railroads have about completed 
their improvement job. If they need more funds, they 
ought to borrow the money; they’ve got the credit. 

(3) As long as the railroads persist in running up 
deficits from passengers and l.c.l., they don’t deserve 
freight rate increases. 

Even if it could be shown that the railroads recently 
have been healthier than usual (which we can’t), the 
observation begs the question. The fact is that the 
“normal” financial health of the railroads has been far 
from satisfactory for decades. Compare their rate of 
return since 1920 with any industry you choose, in- 
cluding the regulated electric utilities. Only local transit 
has been worse off, on the average. Does Dr. Edwards 
contend that the “normal” is to be made the “eternal”? 





“ENTIRELY DIFFERENT SITUATION” 


“It is important to remember that the conditions which 
existed at the time when regulation on a national scale was 
first conceived and undertaken, no longer obtain. We now 
find an entirely different situation. The purchaser of trans- 
portation, whether it be for transporting persons or goods, 
has a wide choice of services provided by the several types 
of transportation agencies .. . Any semblance of railroad 
monopoly in the transportation field has long since dis- 
appeared in this country. Yet, the concept of regulating the 
railroads, which stemmed from the near-monopoly that exist- 
ed more than 65 years ago, lives on—coloring and, indeed, 
dominating the numerous regulations which have been pro- 
mulgated ... No member of the American business family 
is more directly interested than the railroads in working for 
the still greater growth of this country. The railroads are 
eager to make their fullest contribution to that united 
endeavor, but if they are to do so, they must be freed from 
some of the restrictions and inequalities with which they 
are now surrounded. They must have an opportunity to earn 
sufficient income to permit the continual improvement of 
their physical plants, so that service will be not only 
adequate but also rendered at the lowest possible cost .. . 
Management must be permitted to exercise its prerogatives 
in the field of operations. The railroads must be able to 
acquire the financial status needed to provide the equip- 
ment and facilities to insure the nation of a transportation 
system adequate in times of peace and ready to meet any 
emergency. In order to properly safeguard the public in- 
terest, the administration of regulations pertaining to all 
forms of transportation should be coordinated under a single. 
independent governmental agency, responsible only to the 
Congress.”—From an address to the Traffic Club of Jackson- 
ville, by John W. Smith, president, Seaboard Air Line. 
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Does he recognize no need for improved earnings in 
the boom times through which we are now passing? 

Most shippers would disagree with Dr. Edwards’ be- 
lief that the railroads don’t need to make additional im- 
provements of consequence. Take Earl B. Smith, for ex- 
ample, director of traffic of General Mills, Inc.—a firm, 
incidentally, which has had to bear far higher per- 
centage increases in railroad rates than Dr. Edwards’ 
constituents. 

Mr. Smith has been going about arousing shippers 
to help improve railroad earnings and credit so they 
can get the better railroad facilities they need. He has 
figures to prove that the railroads must go on spending 
money at at least the recent rate to satisfy the shippers’ 
interest in cost-cutting and carrying capacity. He can 
prove that the railroads cannot go on spending at the 
present rate unless they earn more than they do. Mr. 
Smith thinks that dividend payments (about 3.34 per 
cent) by the railroads since the war have been “con- 
servative in a period of the highest earnings in history 
for industries other than the railroads,” and that they 
should be permitted to pay some $475 million to stock- 
holders annually “to restore their credit standing.” Mr. 
Smith calls the railroads’ rate of return over the past 
30 years low. He thinks their net income today is out 
of line with the volume of business they’re doing; finds 
it “striking” that their net income in 1946-1950 (just 
prior to opening of Ex Parte 175) was down 27 per 
cent from the net in 1926-1930, although ton-miles 
were up 40 per cent. And he is alarmed about the 
shrinkage in net working capital. 

As a shipper, Mr. Smith doesn’t like rate increases. 
But his solution to the problem of earnings is not, like 
Dr. Edwards’, a foray into the world of never-never. 
He says the way to restore railroad earning power is 
to end subsidies to others; to modernize regulation; and 
to help the railroads buy improvements which will cut 
their operating costs and attract traffic. 


Blind to Realities 


Dr. Edwards’ appraisal of freight rate increases is, 
beyond and above all these defects of judgment, com- 
pletely blind to obvious necessities in a time of galloping 
inflation. His own business has raised prices for railway 
fuel coal, at the mine (and, hence, not reflecting trans- 
portation charges or handling costs), an average of 140 
per cent from 1939 to the first half of 1952. Since 1945 
the railways have borne an increase of more than 65 
per cent in the mine price of their solid fuel. Average 
railway freight revenue, per ton, earned on soft coal 
carried for Dr. Edwards’ constitutents, in contrast, was. 
in 1951, only 42 per cent higher than it was in 1939. 

To deny the railroads increases in rates during in- 
flationary periods is to contend either that their earn- 
ings previously were unconscionable and should be 
permanently reduced, or that the roads are immune to 
increased costs. The shippers for whom Dr. Edwards 
works know better than that. 
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The training group stops at 26th st. on Manhattan Island to learn how float bridges work. 


How the B&O Trains Freight 


Service Salesmen 


Better acquaintance with property, through “‘facilities inspec- 
tion trips,” permits “realistic” selling of railroad’s services 


Over the past seven years the traffic department of the 
Baltimore & Ohio has made a strong effort to train de- 
partmental representatives—they’re salesmen on_ the 
B&O, not solicitors—to be better able to sell the freight 
service provided by the railroad. As a part of that pro- 
gram, the railroad instituted, in 1946, a series of facilities- 
inspection trips for parties of salesmen. It was hoped 
that the growing knowledge of the B&O facilities by the 
salesmen would make it easier for them to sell “B&O” 
routing. A Railway Age editor had the privilege of spend- 
ing one week of a two-week training trip with a group 
of chief clerks from various B&O traffic offices. The B&O 
management felt that it was particularly important that 
chief clerks, who have to handle so many telephone calls 
in relation to service while the “street” men are out, 
should have the chance to go through this course. 
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The training trips consist not only of inspections of 
various freight stations, yards, piers, and other facilities, 
but include also a series of lectures on various subjects. 
The B&O ran eight such trips this summer, with 12 men 
included in each group, and in seven years 28 groups 
have taken the course. Participants in the last series of 
training groups listened to 12 lectures in 12 days, most 
of them in the evening after dinner. Most of the lecturers 
were from specialized subdepartments of the traffic de- 
partment, such as coal traffic, foreign freight, perishable 
and livestock department, and the industrial and agricul- 
tural development departments. Three of the lectures, 
however, dealt with rates and divisions and constituted 
an introductory—or brush-up—course for those who had 
little rate training or had been away from that type of 
work for a considerable period. Also, transportation de- 
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partment officers either lectured to the “trainees” in 
the evening sessions. or in some cases. as at Baltimore. 
went over the whole terminal area, explaining how traffic 
destined to certain consignees—or from a given shipper— 
must be handled in the terminal. 

Over and above getting a glimpse of facilities which 
most of them had heard about but had never seen, the 
“trainees” made contact with people with whom they 
had dealt over the telephone or via mail, but in many 
cases had never met. Several times persons who had 
never met before were overheard discussing situations 
in which they had been involved mutually, frequently 
working out some solution to their joint problem. An- 
other obvious advantage of the trip was the chance 
gained by the “trainees” to ask questions which were 
bothering them. For example. one man asked a trans- 
portation department representative some questions about 
hopper car supply in connection with a coal mine in his 
territory. Pertinent questions were asked about schedules 
of freight trains, freight rates, routes, handling of foreign 
freight. etc. 

Railway Age asked several of the men participating 
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Freighthouse and team track 
facilities at 26th street in 
Manhattan wcre viewed by 


the B&O “trainees.” 


Ship discharges iron ore at 
the Baltimore & Ohio’s piers 
at Baltimore. 


in the training course if they felt that visiting the various 
facilities did them any good, and if so, in what way. 
The reply was in the affirmative and to the effect that 
when you know what you’re talking about when speak- 
ing with a patron you always give a much better im- 
pression. 

One member of the group participating in the trip was 
heard to ask why he could never get good information 
about the connecting trains of a certain line. He was given 
an up-to-date list of the main connections and told that 
when in doubt he should check with his informant, who 
generally was able to get such information from the con- 
nection. Considerable business moves via B&O from the 
area in which the questioner is located to the connection. 
so the railroad and its customers benefit from this little 
interchange. 

It is the B&O management’s hope that following par- 
ticipation in one of the training trips freight service 
salesmen will be much more “hep” to the best features 
of B&O service than they were before they started. A 
“trainee” will be able to describe to a prospective shipper. 
for example, his company’s facilities at Philadelphia for 
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Part of the group talks with 
supervisors at the Baltimore 
ore handling facilities while 
others watch operations. 


On the open docks at Balti- 
more B&O cranes load 
several ships at one time. 


handling fresh meat, or to explain what refrigerated ware- 
house facilities are served by the B&O at Toledo, and that 
certain cartage companies there can handle distribution 
of frozen foods or similar commodites. Now that they 
have seen it operate, to many of the “trainees” the 
statement that the coal dumper at Howland Hook (Staten 
Island, N. Y.) can handle X number of cars per day is 
much more of a reality, with such figures likely to stick 
in the mind. 

In effect, what the B&O is doing is to train its freight 
service salesmen to sell on a realistic basis what the 
railroad has to offer. Emphasis, of course, is placed on 
the railroad’s ability to compete with other carriers 
serving the same areas. 

One point which was emphasized many times in the 
course was the B&O’s competitive position in most places. 
For example, where reciprocal switching is practiced the 
traffic men were told that because of this the B&O was 
able to reach practically all industries in Town X, even 
though the B&O actually did not perform the switching. 
In the Chicago area, they were told, the BROCT connects 
with all trunk lines entering the city, and then they were 
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shown that there are many good industrial locations on 
that belt line. 

Cities visited by the training group included New 
York; Philadelphia; Baltimore; Washington; Cumber- 
land, Md.; Youngstown, Ohio; Akron and Barberton; 
Toledo; and Chicago. Additional trips are planned for 
1953 to traverse the line from St. Louis to Buffalo, N. Y. 
Points to be visited will include Louisville, Ky.; Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton, Ohio; Indianapolis; Wheeling. 
W. Va.; Pittsburgh; Cleveland; Buffalo; and Rochester. 
The traffic men then will have completed their basic train- 
ing and with the knowledge thus gained will be better 
equipped to sell B&O service. 
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“A railroad which permits its freight car equipment to lay 
idle on shop storage tracks is like a department store with 
its shelves bare. Neither have anything to sell. When one 
considers the tremendous investment in but a single freight 
car, it is folly to have it idle for the sake of the few repair 
dollars necessary to put it in condition to earn interest.” 
—Charles L. Patterson, vice-president and general manager 
of the Duluth, Missabe & Iren Range, before the Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board at Duluth, Minn., on July 24. 
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Traffic Shouldn't Be Arbitrarily Denied 
“Inherent Advantages of Rail Haul 





It would pay the railroads, says W. K. Tate, 


to see that the railroad “advantage” is 


W. K. Tate, traffic vice-president of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, has for almost two years been dis- 
cussing with traffic officers in Southern territory an 
approach to truck-competitive rates—in some respects 
resembling the proposal put forward in Railway Age of 
July 28, page 31, by the Monon’s president, John Bar- 
riger. Mr. Barriger proposed that a “ceiling” be placed 
on railroad rates at slightly under truck costs (where 
railroad costs are lower than truck costs). 

Mr. Tate—who, incidentally, is an engineer by train- 
ing—questions the effectiveness in increasing railroad 
revenues of two time-honored devices, viz: (1) raising 
rates on traffic for distances where the traffic has al- 
ready been diverted to trucks either because of their 
lower rates or superior service at equal rates; or (2) 
reducing rates for those distances where the traffic will 
stay on the rails without a reduction. Such devices, 
he believes, dissipate revenues rather than increase them. 


Alternatives to Ineffective Expedients 


As alternatives to these two ineffective expedients, he 
proposes (1) reducing “paper rates” to attract traffic 
back to the rails (wherever such reduced rates would 
be profitable to the railroads but unprofitable to trucks) ; 
and (2) applying such rate increases as are necessary 
only to traffic which will stay on the rails (since, after 
all, that’s the only traffic which actually pays any in- 
creases anyhow IS 

Mr. Tate has studied the cost and other characteristics 
of truck transportation, as well as that by rail, and makes 
some significant observations, summarized as follows: 

(1) The average overall costs of truck transportation 
are much higher than costs by rail—even despite the sub- 
sidies the trucks enjoy (and which show few signs of 
early disappearance). Hence, there’s no reason why the 
railroads should not prevent further erosion and regain 
much of the traffic they have lost if they will use their 
cost advantage scientifically. wherever it exists, in pricing 
their service. 

(2) Truck service is often but not always preferred 
by shippers to rail service if rates are exactly equal— 
because of usually faster service by truck; lower carload 
minima; less risk of damage; and easier packing require- 
ments. To attract traffic back to the rails, some dif- 
ferential under trucking costs will usually be necessary. 
The railroads can, generally speaking, offer such dif- 
ferentials and still get rates which are profitable to them. 
There isn’t much to hope for in easing the competitive 
situation by getting larger fees for highway use from the 
trucks—because even so substantial an increase as $1,000 
in fees on a heavy truck would add only a mill or two 
to the ton-mile expense of hauling freight by truck. 
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reflected in rates where competition is a factor 


(3) The unit cost of rail movement declines as volume 
rises, while the reverse is true of trucks. The principal 
reason for this paradoxical condition is that trucks are 
not burdened with large fixed charges for providing and 
maintaining their roadways. Aside from this, however, 
a one-truck operator uses his yard for a garage and his 
house for an office, does his own driving and repairing, 
and keeps his own books. As his business grows, he has 
to hire bookkeepers, mechanics, drivers and solicitors, 
and provide garages, with the result that operating costs 
per unit rise. 

(4) Line-haul cost by rail decreases with distance, but 
with trucks the cost remains practically constant. For 
example, where a round-trip of 225 to 250 miles (112- 
125-mile radius) can be made in 8 hours, truck move- 
ment is at its maximum of economy. One garage will 
do for this operator. He won’t have to pay away-from- 
home expenses to his drivers. Beyond this distance, 
says Mr. Tate, “there is a perceptible increase in ton- 
mile cost, which, for a fully loaded truck, is fairly uni- 
form regardless of length of haul. To meet this situa- 
tion rate scales must progress uniformly within the range 
of truck competition.” 

(5) Elaborate railroad freight classification—based 
on what various commodities could afford to pay with- 
out obstruction to free movement—falls down with the 
universal prevalence of truck operators who don’t care 
how little or how much a commodity “ought” or “can 
afford” to pay; if the traffic will pay something in ex- 
cess of truck-mile cost, the trucker will take it whether 
it be silk or sand. Railroad rates made on a basis of 
what some commodity “ought” or “can afford” to pay 
—rather than on the basis of how much the railroads 
could get above their costs for the movement and also 
capture the traffic—just set up an “umbrella” for the 
truckers, permitting them to operate in situations where 
they are the high-cost carrier. 


Lots of “Paper Rates” 


(6) The lowest ton-mile operating truck cost Mr. Tate 
has found is 114 cents—but this was plant-to-plant move- 
ment with heavy loads in both directions. In his opinion 
there are plenty of “paper rates”’—now producing next 
to nothing in railroad traffic or revenue—which could 
be reduced to such comparatively attractive levels as 
3 or 4 cents per ton-mile (i.e., double or triple average 
railroad ton-mile revenue) and “enable us to regain a 
very large share of the business we have lost. Even 
with a low minimum weight of 36,000 lb. per car, 3 cents 
per ton-mile produces 54 cents per car-mile.” 

(7) In attempting to meet truck competition, the rail- 
roads have usually adopted the device of making per- 
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MR. TATE’S PROPOSAL FOR TRUCK-COMPETITIVE RATES 


(Shown in Cents per Ton-Mile) 
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The small cross-hatched area on both charts represents the only 
traffic favorably affected by the percentage rate reduction DEF 
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centage reductions from existing rates—carefully main- 
taining, that is, the disadvantage of their traditional 
pattern of rate progression. A percentage reduction 
from the traditional rate pattern is, almost without ex- 
ception, utterly ineffective in getting traffic back on the 
rails for shorter hauls, while it dissipates revenue on 
longer hauls which wouldn’t leave the rails anyhow. 

(8) Some long-haul shippers, on superficial observa- 
tion, may fear that the approach to rates proposed by 
Mr. Tate would put them at a further disadvantage in 
competition with their shorter-haul rivals. Not so, says 
Mr. Tate—because these long-haul producers already 
have suffered their disadvantage, with the shorter-haul 
traffic now moving by truck and with the railroads forced 
to rely more and more on their long-haul traffic for neces- 
sary revenues (the long hauls paying practically all the 
percentage rate increases—since, generally speaking, it’s 
only the long-haul which moves by rail). 

To the extent that railroads can win back traffic by 
lower rates on short-hauls now moving by truck (but at 
rates still running much higher per ton-mile than that 
charged for long-hauls), the longer-haul producer will 
benefit because railroad needs for more revenue from 
long-hauls will tend to be alleviated. In addition, if the 
railroads’ general revenue situation is improved by the 
recovery of short-haul traffic, they could schedule long- 
haul rates on a thinner margin of profit and reduce 
present rates when necessary to insure the wider distribu- 
tion of commodities. This is particularly true with re- 
spect to industries whose pricing policies are based on 
rail rates, even though the greater part of the traffic 
does not move by rail. 

(9) In final analysis, the objective of the proposal is 





to preserve to the shipping public the “inherent ad- 
vantages” of railroad transportation, wherever railroads 
can handle the traffic at lower economic costs than their 
rivals. It is the declared policy of Congress to protect 
the public interest in such “inherent advantages,” and 
for this reason it appears that the general principle of 
the proposal should have the approval of regulatory 
bodies. 

The accompanying charts outline the application of 
the Tate proposal to the rates on a specific commodity. 
On this one commodity alone Mr. Tate’s research con- 
vinces him that the proposal would increase the revenue 
of Southern carriers on intraterritorial traffic they are 
presently handling by $288,000 per annum—with the 
prospect of an additional $3,000,000 revenue at a sub- 
stantial profit ratio to be gained by traffic rediverted 
from the highway for distances between 100 and 440 
miles. 

A similar approach ought to be equally effective 
with a wide range of commodities—in the aggregate 
holding out an attractive prospect both to the railroads 
in revenue, and to shippers, in the long run, in lower 
average rates when the costs of railroad service are spread 
over an increasing share of the total traffic volume, 
rather than over a share which is steadily diminishing. 

Mr. Tate’s proposals have been presented in specific 
detail to his colleagues in Southern rate territory, and a 
submittal covering a specific commodity has been placed 
on the public docket. 

The brief report here published aims only to out- 
line the method and the supporting reasoning rather than 
to reveal practical rate-making details, which have not 
as yet been thoroughly worked out. 





Says Curtis M. Hutchins... 


“We Can Do Much to Help Ourselves’ 


The railroad industry has its problems, and_ very 
serious problems they are, too. Increases in costs of 
labor and materials are constantly adding to our costs. 
We know our industry is not alone in that, but, gen- 
erally speaking, our revenue is not increasing in pro- 





How shippers can help railroads, not only by pro- 
moting equitable legislation, but by insisting on a 
high standard of dependable service, better “sales” 
practices, and improved pricing policies, was stated 
fully and frankly to the New England Shippers Ad- 
visory Board at Bretton Woods, N.H., on September 
18, by Curtis M. Hutchins, president of the Bangor & 
Aroostook. Those parts of Mr. Hutchins’ speech 
dealing with needed changes in legislation were sum- 
marized on page 15 of last week’s Railway Age; 
those parts dealing with what shippers and the rail- 
roads, themselves, can do to “revitalize” the rail- 
roads through better service, are published in full 
herewith. 
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“The way to get and hold any piece of transportation business is to give good service 
at the right price .. . I don’t think we can go to our customers and ask for help 
with our legislative program until we can say that we are doing a bang-up job.” 


portion, so that our working margin is constantly being 
whittled down... . 

“T think every railroad man is conscious of this situa- 
tion and is necessarily concerned about it for the long 
pull; it is certainly a sad commentary on our industry 
that, with the large volume of business being enjoyed 
by industry as a whole, the return on railroad invest- 
ment since the war has been only 3.6 per cent on ou 
net assets. This contrasts with well over 10 per cent for 
most of our manufacturing customers. 


A Definite Program 


“To one of our dividend-minded B&A stockholders 
who pressed for dividends at our last annual meeting. I 
pointed out that our net earnings before income tax last 
year were 3.6 per cent on net worth; whereas the earn- 
ings, before taxes, of 25 miscellaneous companies, whose 
annual reports happened to be on my desk, averaged a 
little over 39 per cent. And all of this in a year which 
was a reasonably good one for our railroad and with 
the national economy at a very high level. What are we 
going to do when business falls off and our volume falls 
off with it? That, at best, is a highly unpleasant 
prospect. ... 

“The eastern railroads have a definite program which 
we think will help substantially to revitalize us and give 
us the freedom of action any business must have to 
remain vigorous and aggressive.” 

This program was summarized in a news report of 
Mr. Hutchins’ speech, published on page 15 of the Sep- 
tember 29 Railway Age. But, the B&A president con- 
tinued: 
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“We mustn't expect that all our troubles will be cured 
by legislation—we can do much to help ourselves.” 

Speaking directly to shippers, Mr. Hutchins then ob- 
served, “We railroads, I think, point with too much pride 
at the ton-miles we carry so cheaply, point with too much 
general concern at our condition, ask you [shippers] to 
help bail us out, and assure you of our continued devo- 
tion. We then all agree in principle and all go home the 
best of friends. The railroads continue to lose volume and 
nothing much is accomplished in all this complacency. 

“Quite frankly, I am here to talk to those of you who 
are shippers, our customers, and to ask for your help in 
another way. We certainly need the kind of help that | 
have already asked for in terms of legislation and national 
attitude, but I feel we need your help even more in making 
us do the kind of job we should do to warrant that kind 
of help. 

“Railroad business is built on volume and—let’s face 
it—we are constantly losing to trucks in percentage of 
the total amount of goods carried in this country. This 
volume that we continue to lose can make or break us. 
Frankly. I feel that we are not doing all we can to hold 
this volume to the rails. 


Service—Price—Equipment 


“Tt seems to me the way to get and hold any piece of 
transportation business is to give good service at the 
right price and with an adequate amount of the right 
equipment. By and large, equipment is no longer a prin- 
cipal problem. Our freight car fleet has been built up 
since the war to a point where an adequate number of 
cars of adequate quality is certainly within sight. How- 
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ever. I do feel that the pricing and service side of what 
it takes to get this business is still short of what might be 
considered a good, workmanlike job. 

“It is too bad that we call our traffic departments 
‘traffic departments.’ Anybody else in business would call 
them sales departments, with a vice-president in charge 
of sales charged with the responsibility of getting sufh- 
cient volume of business to run his company at a profit. 

“Necessarily, much of our traffic departments’ time is 
devoted to the complicated business of promulgating rates 
and arguing over divisions. However, too little of their 
time is spent out with the customer trying to find out 
what it takes to hold the business we now have and to 
get back part of what we have lost. 

“T have seen a lot of business lost to the rails and go 
to the trucks because meeting the price on that particular 
movement would mean breaking a rate somewhere else 
at a temporary loss to the railroad, whereas broad think- 
ing would have concluded that the reduction would have 
been most profitable in the long run in terms of future 
business. 

“We still have a lot of rates in effect which, if con- 
verted to the cost of a truck-mile carrying the same com- 
modity, show a large profit for the trucks and invite 
diversion of business. It seems to me axiomatic from 
a business point of view that this tonnage will be lost 
to us some day if we don’t meet this price problem now. 
And I am sure that if this kind of thinking had prevailed 
10 years ago we would have kept a lot of business that 
we let ourselves be priced out of. 

“In this connection I feel there is too much concern 
on the part of individual traffic departments of individual 
railroads for their particular share in any piece of busi- 
ness. To put it another way, there is too little willingness 
to think of our railroad transportation system as a unit, 
as one family, and too little thought again to the fact that 
any business kept on the rails helps all of us. In short, 
there is too little appreciation of the overall sales problem. 


Too Few Salesmen 


“Specifically, I think we have too few sales people in 
the field out pushing doorbells and fighting for business. 
As a consequence, we know too little about what our 
customer really wants, or when he is thinking of turning 
to trucks and why, or what we can do to stop him. 

“The money we spend on sales effort is certainly way 
low in proportion to our problem, when compared to 
industry in general. One example—and I have found a 
great many like it in the few years in which I have been 
in the business—involves a large paper mill in the south. 
This spring the home office of a railroad, located in the 
same town as the mill, was shocked to find three or four 
truckloads of paper a day were being trucked some 1,500 
miles to a customer because the rail rate was too high. 
It had been going on for some time and could have been 
prevented by close sales coverage and some rate adjust- 
ment. Now, the truck movement is established and hard 
to convert. 

“Granted the example may be extreme, but we 
shouldn’t lose that kind of business to trucks, and it goes 
on every day. I insist we should be in much closer touch 
with our customers and their requirements than we now 
are. And I will maintain to the bitter end that we will do 
better with a large volume of business, even if it means a 
lower unit price, than we will with an increasingly small- 
er slice of the whole business at an increasingly higher 
price. 

“As to service, I don’t think we can go to our cus- 
tomers and ask for help with our legislative program until 
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we can say that we are doing a bang-up job. Speed and 
dependability of service are big factors in the transporta- 
tion problem. The trucks by their very nature can beat 
us in speed. Let’s grant it. On the other hand, in the case 
of most commodities, freight schedules are fast enough 
to hold the business—provided the shipper can depend 
on the schedule. 


Need for Dependability 


“However, in many, many cases our service is not 
sufficiently dependable. For instance, we took a sample 
lot of 1,300 cars of potatoes moving from Maine on 
schedules last winter and found that of the 380 loads 
moving to New England points only 75 per cent were 
on schedule. We thought that needed definite effort for 
improvement. But it was not nearly so bad as the 950 
others moving to points outside New England, of which 
only 18 per cent arrived on the scheduled day. 

“It is hard for me to tell my potato shippers, who give 
us 35,000 to 40,000 cars of potatoes a year, that we 
have anything like a dependable delivery performance 
with that kind of record. And I say to you who share in 
this traffic that holding our potato volume on the rails is 
just as much your responsibility and concern as mine. 

“True, it is our bread and butter and of paramount 
interest to us. Yet the volume you get from it is some- 
thing you must keep. You traffic people may get a great 
deal of satisfaction from obtaining a high percentage 
of the overhead business of the potato crop from your 
competitor, but if your operating department doesn’t get 
the cars to destination at the time they are supposed to be 
there, your railroad not only has done nothing of which 
it can be proud, but it has contributed to this continual 
biting away of our combined volume. We of the railroads 
spend a lot of money in advertising our plight, in asking 


‘for sympathy, and in talking about dependability of 


service. I say that some of this advertising money might 
be better spent for additional operating expense to make 
on-time deliveries. 

“T think it is unfortunate for the operating officers of 
any individual road that their cost figures may be com- 
pared with the operating costs of other roads to a point 
where they feel their livelihood or salary level depends 
upon the individual performance. In my opinion, it is 
time top management recognized the fact that you can 
lose dollars in the broad sense many times by failing 
to spend enough to provide competitive service. 

“| have a letter on my desk from the traffic department 
of one of the large chain stores which is still favoring 
us with l.c.l. business. Admittedly the business is expen- 
sive and difficult to handle, and we are all trying cutting 
down our loss in this direction. But when movements from 
Tennessee average 19 days to a point in Maine, 15 days 
from Ohio and Indiana, 14 days from Virginia and seven 
days from Massachusetts, I submit to you railroad people 
it is hard for me to go out and defend you to that cus- 
tomer and help you to keep that business. And I say we 
should spend a little more money to improve the service. 
We may not make money on any chain store account, 
yet if we lose that business you will have to find that much 
more volume elsewhere to keep from making the loss 
larger. 

“T conclude by turning to our customers in this group 
to ask for your help in insisting on a better sales and 
service job from us. The more you insist on a better 
performance from us the more you will help us to help 
ourselves. To paraphrase the old adage—by sparing the 
rod in this case you may be contributing substantially 
to the spoiling of this child.” 
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At Waterbury a truck-load of freight is on its 
way to the car which will take it to its destination. 


ow Goes the Griffin Plan? 


The answer seems to be that it’s going pretty well. Not 
only is the first such operation, begun at Waterbury, 
Conn., last year, still going strong, but six similar 
operations have been set up at other points in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. This indicates probably that 
participating shippers are better satisfied with l.c.l. 
service now than they were before the plan was de- 
veloped. A study of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford’s tonnage figures suggests that at Waterbury 
(1) lLe.l. tonnage: originated is, at least, decreasing less 
rapidly than it is on the New Haven as a whole; and 
(2) interline lI.c.l. tonnage, which is the freight most 


affected by the Griffin Plan, forwarded from Waterbury 





THE GRIFFIN PLAN 


The Griffin Plan (described in Railway Age, September 3, 1951) is 
a shipper-conceived plan for channelizing l.c.l. into the best service 
routes for handling the traffic. Its “inventor,” J. B. Griffin, superinten- 
dent of iraffic of the Scovill Manufacturing Company, of Waterbury, 
Conn., and his fellow traffic men in Connecticut’s Naugatuck Valley, 
thought that by so channelizing I.c.l. rather than letting it go to 
destination by a host of routes, they would enable the railroads to 
make more through cars to destination, or to distant transfers at least. 
If that were possible, they reasoned, better service should result, the 
railroad’s cost of handling the traffic should be cut and the traffic 
therefore should be more attractive to the carriers. In their effort to 
carry out the plan as outlined above the Naugatuck Valley shippers 
have published a “Suggested Routing Guide’ and have asked every- 
one in the area to adhere to it as closely as possible. 

As far as the New York, New Haven & Hartford is concerned, it 
has arranged for stations in the area around Waterbury to send their 
tonnage to that station, where as many through cars, or cars to dis- 
tant transfers, are made as the tonnage justifies. 
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probably is not decreasing at all, while interline for- 
warded l.c.l. from all New Haven stations is falling off. 

The accompanying graph depicts the comparative 
figures in detail. Tonnage figures used to compile the 
chart include both local and interline freight, since the 
New Haven, in common with most other roads, does not 
have its individual stations report separately interline 
and local forwarded. It is impossible, therefore, to state 
positively whether or not interline |.c.]. forwarded from 
Waterbury is holding up. (Waterbury figures are for the 
city only and do not include tonnage of stations served 
by Waterbury Transfer.) That interline freight for- 
warded on the New Haven as a whole is declining is 


DIRECTORY 
of 
SUGGESTED ROUTINGS 


Cover of the 
Bridgeport rout- 
ing guide. Bridge- 
port began its 
Griffin Plan type 
operation on Au- 
gust 1 of this 
year. 
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evident from the figures. However, local movement is 
declining even faster. Local l.c.l. freight forwarded, 
which used to represent more than 20 per cent of the 


l.c.l. originated by the New Haven, has declined to 
where it is now only about 10.5 per cent of l.c.l. tonnage 
originated. 


While it is not entirely safe to assume that this 
situation applies at Waterbury to the same degree that 
it does on the New Haven as a whole, there is no doubt 
that local tonnage forwarded from Waterbury is falling 
off. And since total tonnage originated at Waterbury is 
falling off more slowly than it is on the New Haven as a 
whole, it is not too unreasonable to assume that the 
interline tonnage, with which the Waterbury Griffin Plan 
is mainly concerned, is holding up pretty well. 


Began at Waterbury 


The Griffin Plan went into operation at Waterbury 
on March 1, 1951. In the last ten months of 1951 ton- 
nage originated at that station averaged 12 per cent 
higher per month than the average tonnage originated 
during the year’s first two months. For all stations on 
the New Haven, average monthly tonnage during the 
last ten months of the year was down 4 per cent from 
the average of January and February. 

In the first six months of 1952, monthly tonnage 
originated at Waterbury exactly equaled the average 
figure for January and February 1951, while tonnage 
for the New Haven as a whole was down about 17.5 
per cent from the January-February ‘51 average. Also, 
from March through June 1951, tonnage originated at 
Waterbury averaged 1.66 per cent of the total of the 


New Haven’s originated tonnage. From July to Decem- 
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ber, the average increased to 1.71 per cent, and in the 
first six months of 1952 it was 1.73 per cent. 

Using the whole year 1950 as the basis for com- 
parison, in January and February of 1951, New Haven 
l.c.l. tonnage as a whole was 9.9 per cent above the 
average for 1950, while for the last ten months of the. 
year the average was down 5.9 per cent from 1950. At 
Waterbury, average monthly tonnage in January and 
February of 1951 was 26.3 per cent less than it was 
in 1950, while from March to December it was down 
only 0.5 per cent. In the first six months of 1952 Water- 
bury l.c.l. tonnage remained 26.3 per cent below the 
1950 figure. 

For the whole New Haven system, in addition to 
the slump in the last 10 months of 1951, 1952’s figures 
showed a further decrease of 17.7 per cent from the 
January-February 1951 level, and of 17.3 per cent from 
the 1950 level. Thus, Waterbury has dropped 10.5 per 
cent from the March-December 1951 level but is still 
in the same position when compared with 1950. What- 
ever the basis of comparison is, New Haven l.c.]. business 
seems to be much better at Waterbury than it is on 


the system as a whole. 
Car Utilization Still Good 


The fear has been expressed in some quarters that 
under the Griffin Plan there would be a tendency, per- 
haps, to forward light cars. There is no evidence that 
the Griffin Plan has done anything to hurt the New 
Haven’s utilization of cars. In August 1952, for example, 
scheduled interline cars forwarded from Waterbury 
carried an average of 6.4 tons, Interline cars unscheduled 
carried 5.7 tons per car. A check with results on several 
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TABLE 1—GRIFFIN PLAN CONCENTRATION STATIONS 


STATION 


Waterbury, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


OPERATION BEGAN 


March 1, 1951 
Nov. 1, 1951 


Jan. 21, 1952 
April 14, 1952 
Aug. 1, 1952 





Providence, R. I. Oct. 1, 1982 





TABLE 2—SHIPPER COMPLIANCE WITH WATERBURY 
ROUTING GUIDE 


No. Guide- Per Cent 
City Shipments Routed Compliance 
1 RR Oe a eee 77 72 93.5 
Be chee crete cite ss 109 79 79.0 
ee he Rt eas 183 164 89.6 
rere 17 14 82.4 
RR sore 29 21 72.4 
Bh cist tses tanses 60 40 66.7 
Sr alos eke cen 14 8 57.1 
PP ects tig ee ects 105 93 88.6 
BF tak cher lateness 12 8 66.7 





TABLE 3—INTERLINE L.C.L. CARS FORWARDED FROM 
GRIFFIN PLAN STATIONS, AUGUST 1952 


Scheduled Cars Unscheduled Cars Per Cent 

No. Tons No. Tons Interline in 
Station Cars Per Car Cars Per Car Unsched. Cars 
Waterbury ...... 221 6.4 122 5.7 32.9 
New Britain .... 160 5.3 37 6.2 21.5 
New Haven ..... 204 5 40 4.4 14.2 
Marttord: 2.5.50 353 55 39 4.2 To 
New London .... 60 6.2 23 Bo 23.7 
Bridgeport ...... 136 6.6 49 5.1 2:7 
TAL cee tstaws 1,134 5.8 310 bare 20.0 





other railroads indicates that this figure is not out of 
line at all, considering the kind of freight offered the 
railroads these days and the competitive situation they 
face. 

It is of interest, too, that the number of “repeater” 
cars to stations receiving scheduled cars has declined 
sharply. During August of this year only. 52 such cars 
were forwarded from the six Griffin Plan concentration 
stations. 

Keeping in mind the average tons per car given above, 
it is interesting to know how many cars have been for- 
warded from Waterbury by Griffin Plan routings which 
went direct to destination, or to a transfer close to 
destination rather than one immediately west of the 
Hudson river. In August 1952, for example, 122 such 
cars were forwarded from Waterbury and 310 (includ- 
ing those from Waterbury) from the six Griffin Plan 
concentration stations, containing an average of 5.6 
tons per car. Some of the points receiving such cars 
were: Anderson, Ind.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Anoka, Minn.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Cleveland, Ohio (24 in one month); 
Columbus, Ohio; Fairfield, Ala.; Fond Du Lac, Wis.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Royce, N. J.; and 
San Francisco. 

At intervals the New Haven makes a spot check at 
various stations to see to what degree shippers are ad- 
hering to the routings set up in the shipper-made sug- 
gested routing guides, The results of these checks are 
turned over to the railroad’s traffic department. Where 
there are deviations, representatives of the traffic de- 
partment call on the shippers and suggest that for best 
service the shipper would be better off if he adhered 
to the routings in the guides. (Table 2 shows the re- 
sults of one check of shipments on various days in 
March and April of stations loading freight to Water- 
bury for forwarding.) 

Under no circumstances are these lists turned over 
to the local chambers of commerce. Sometimes the 


traffic man finds there is a good reason why the shipper © 


is not following the plan, such as a consignee-specified 
routing. If there is no good reason for deviating from 
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Just this month another Griffin Plan type operation is 
getting under way at Providence, R.I. 


the suggested routing, the shipper in most cases agrees 
to conform. It is interesting to note, too, that some 
consignees are directing their suppliers in New Eng- 
land to use the suggested routings set up under the 
various Griffin Plans. 

The New Haven also now checks for the shippers the 
performance of each car forwarded from Griffin Plan 
concentration stations. Thus the shippers’ committee 
which set up the routings will be able to tell which 
routes are performing well and which are not. This will 
be done by the New Haven’s car service department, 
using punched card equipment. The first such report 
will be for the month of August and will be out some- 
time this month. This report will show scheduled transit 
time, number of cars dispatched, the number of on-time 
arrivals, and the number of times cars were not worked 
upon day of arrival at destination. 


Costs Reduced 


Moreover, the Griffin Plan is enabling the New Haven 
to save money in l.c.l. handling costs. In making Water- 
bury a “transfer” the railroad was able to divert to 
Waterbury cars formerly going to another transfer. 
Handling costs at Waterbury being somewhat lower 
than at the other transfer, the railroad put some money 
in its pocket. 

All in all, New Haven transportation officers are 
rather happy about the results of the Griffin Plan at 
Waterbury. They think, however, although the plan is 
in effect at several other stations on the railroad. that 
it is just too early yet to evaluate the results of the 
operations at the other stations. 
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Typical trackage on the Katy’s Northwestern division. 


Weight of the rail ranges between 56 and 90 Ib. 


The Katy Proved It... 





Diesels Can Operate Over Old Light Rail 


Test run on 40-year-old wheat-belt extension in 
Oklahoma encouraged decision to replace steam power 


Written especially for Railway Age 
By K. H. HANGER 


Chief Engineer 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


The economies inherent in the use of diesel-electric lo- 
comotives are now being realized on lines laid with 
extremely light rail on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. But 
before starting such use it was necessary to consider 
the possible effect of this type of power on the track 
structure, particularly the rail. Following considerable 
discussion a test run was made with results favoring 
the use of the diesel power. 

The line first considered in this connection is the 
Katy’s Northwestern division, which extends from Wichi- 
ta Falls, Tex., up through Oklahoma to Forgan. This 
line was originally constructed as the Wichita Falls & 
Northwestern, but upon its completion in 1912 it became 
part of the Katy lines. As shown in Table 1, there are 
sections of track on this division that were laid as early 
as 1906. Table 2 indicates that the rail today is largely 
of the 60 and 65-lb. sections. All of the rail is at least 
40 years old. Only 37 miles of track of the 304 miles 
comprising the division are ballasted. Treated ties are 
used. There are approximately 3,110 ties per mile, the 
spacing being 20.4 in. between centers. Approximately 
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50 per cent of the track on the division has tie plates. 

Daily passenger servi~> is furnished by rail motor cars 
operating between Wichita Falls and Woodward, Okla.. 
while a daily (except Sunday) fourth class train, No. 83 
and 84, handles the freight on this branch. 

Until February 1951, Mogul-type steam locomotives, 
with a tractive effort of 31,750 Ib. and weighing a total 
of 330,400 lb. were used on the Northwestern division. 
The weight on each driving axle was 49,000 lb. Trains up 
to 2,050 tons were handled by these steam locomotives 
on this division southbound from Burkburnett to Wichita 
Falls. 

Due to the marked economy realized with diesels over 
steam locomotives on the main line of the Katy, the ap- 
plication of diesels to the Northwestern division came 
under serious consideration early in 1951. Because of 
the lighter weight of rail on this division, axle loading 
received primary consideration. After much deliberation, 
a 52,000-lb. axle loading was arbitrarily established. 

It was determined on paper that 120-ton diesel locomo- 
tives of 1,500 hp.. equipped with four-wheel trucks, would 
successfully handle all freight trains on the Northwestern 
division. However, the 52,000-lb. limitation precluded 
use of the 240,000-lb. Electro-Motive 1,500-hp. GP-7 
locomotive. which has an axle load of 60,000 lb. Under 
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The maximum permissible speed for the diesel locomo- 
tives is the same as for the steam power formerly used. 





TABLE 1—SECTIONS OF NORTHWESTERN DIVISION AND 
YEARS CONSTRUCTED 


Year Constructed Length in Miles 


Wichita Falls to Red River ...... 1906 16.61 
Red River to Frederick .......... 1907 32.60 
Frederick fo ANUS osccce ec cceses 1909 25.60 
PGS 4G EGY once scce ce sets 1910 60.00 
Rik (City 9o PeeGy: sec cess ccs 1911 35.80 
MSGR IO: FONG: ok sie cie snaree 1912 133.17 





TABLE 2—RAIL WEIGHTS AND MILEAGE OF EACH 


Weight of Rail Length 
(Ib. per yd.) (Miles) 
90 .02 

85 8.90 

66 4.10 

65 191.29 

60 99.18 

56 .29 

Total 303.78 





TABLE 3—COMPARISON OF TONNAGE RATINGS OF STEAM 
AND DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


500-Class Steam 1,500-Hp. Diesel 


(Ratings in Tons) 


Territory (Ratings in Tons) 

NORTHBOUND 

Wichita Falls—Altus .............. 1,275 2,200 
Altus—Woodward ..........e.008 1,275 2,000 
Woodward—Forgan .............. 1,275 2,000 
SOUTHBOUND 

Forgan—Woodward ............... 1,275 2,200 
Woodward—Altus ................ 1,275 2,000 
Altus—Wichita Falls .............. 1,820 2,200 





the 52,000-lb. limitation the only diesel locomotive which 
would qualify from an axle-loading standpoint and still 
fulfill the operating requirements was a light. six-axle 
locomotive. But such a locomotive would not be inter- 
changeable with the balance of the Katy’s diesel motive 
power, not to mention the higher cost of such a locomo- 
tive. 

Here the road was faced with the questions familiar 
to many railroads in all sections of the country. Could 
a diesel locomotive with a 60,000-lb. axle loading operate 
over such light rail without becoming derailed, or frac- 
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The Northwestern division of the Katy extends from 
Wichita Falls to Forgan. 


turing, spreading or turning over the rail? With the 
constant torque of the traction motors, the short wheel- 
base of the flexible truck and no side rods or dynamic 
augment, was the axle-loading limitation as critical as 
in the case of the steam locomotives? 

This question was discussed at great length by the 
railroad’s officers but no general agreement could be 
reached. Finally, in an effort to settle the point, it was 
agreed that an actual test run should be made. The oc- 
currence of broken rails or derailments during the test 
run would obviously mean a negative answer to the 
question, but if the test was successful, it would mean that 
restrictions for diesel axle loadings could be modified. 

On February 21, 1951, a 1,500-hp. Electro-Motive 
diesel road-switcher locomotive weighing 241,000 lb. was 
operated on the Northwestern division, handling local 
freight train No. 84 from Wichita Falls to Altus under 
speed restriction. During the run, the locomotive, which 
has the flexible truck, rode well and had no tendency to 
nose or sway. Since this was a local freight train making 
numerous stops, considerable opportunity was afforded 
to observe the effect of the heavy axle loading on the 
light rail. The northbound trip was so successful that on 
the return trip the locomotive was run 5 m.p.h. faster. 

After analyzing the results of the test run, it was 
agreed that the operation of diesel locomotives equipped 
with flexible trucks and having axle loadings up to 60,- 
000 Ib. was permissible on the light rail. 

Immediately following this demonstration in February 
1951, diesel locomotives were placed in regular service 
on the Northwestern division. The maximum permissible 
speed for the present diesel operation is the same as the 
former speeds for the steam locomotives. 

Table 3 gives a comparison of tonnage ratings for the 
500-Class steam locomotive and the 1,500-hp. diesel. 

Diesel operation on the Northwestern division during 
the past year has been highly satisfactory, with no broken 
rails, derailments or other roadway difficulties. As a re- 
sult the Katy is planning the continued use of the diesel 
locomotives on this division as well as on the Neosho 
division, running from Parsons, Kan., to Junction City. 








Several B&M time freights, running between Boston and 
Mechanieville, N. Y., have established near-perfect per- 
formance records. 


Good Records 
In Meeting 
Freight Schedules 


Western roads have reduced transit time to 
and from Pacific coast by one day—In- 
creased emphasis placed on schedule per- 


formance 


Recent months have seen considerable progress in reduc- 
ing running time in scheduled railroad freight services, 
as well as in maintaining schedules as set up. As is 
revealed in the accompanying tables, some highly sig- 
nificant changes have been made in freight train sched- 
ules, especially in the West. Similarly, many creditable 
on-time records have been reported recently. 

The high spot of the year, schedule-wise, was in the 
West, where railroads effected reduced schedule times 
in both directions between Pacific Coast points and such 
important gateways as St. Louis, Chicago and the Twin 
Cilies. 

Two years ago various eastern roads had made 
substantial reductions in transit times, also in both 
directions, between the Atlantic coast and the Chicago 
and St. Louis gateways. These changes have resulted in 
cutting a complete day from the transit time on move- 
ments between the Midwestern gateways and the far 
West. 

There is evidence, too, of a pretty good job of main- 
taining those accelerated schedules. 


Some Good “On-Time” Records 


The data shown in the tables have been supplied by 
representative railroads especially for Railway Age. 
Some roads report overall performance for their time 
or symbol freights rather than individual train _per- 
formance figures. For example, the Canadian Pacific 
reports that its time freights have been about 90 per 
cent on time in arrivals at terminals. Similarly, the 
Rock Island reports that during May, June and July its 
time freights averaged 83 per cent on time. The Boston 
& Maine’s RB-4 from Mechanicville, N. Y., to Boston is 
reported as having an almost perfect record, as are BM-3 
and BR-1, Boston to Mechanicville trains. The Soo Line 
states that its symbol trains are “maintaining almost 
100 per cent performance.” 

The Western Pacific cut schedule times of its CFS 
(westbound) and RT (eastbound) on June 7. From that 
date until the Tehachapi earthquake made it necessary 
for the road to take traffic diverted from other lines 
(and also one of its main-line tunnels, near Pulga, Cal., 
was destroyed by fire), performance records for the 
trains were good. For CFS the record was 90 per cent 
on time. Comparing actual arrival with scheduled time, 
the performance of RT was not quite so good, but 
scheduled deliveries to consignees were protected on al- 
most all occasions. In the same period, the WP reports, 
its fruit blocks operated on schedule 87 per cent of 
the time. 

In the East. the Erie states that its on time perform- 
ance, as far as schedules are concerned, has not been 
all it would like, but that its protection of connections 
and terminal placement obligations has been better 
than 90 per cent as advertised. In addition to those 
trains shown in the performance table in these pages, 
the New York Central reports that its DJ-5, Detroit to 
Joliet. IL. DC-1 from Detroit to Indiana Harbor Belt 
at Gibson, Ind., and DSL-1, Detroit to East St. Louis, 
Ill.. have been making schedule rather consistently. 
DSL-1 makes delivery at East St. Louis and St. Louis 
for second day forwarding west and south. The NYC 
also has scheduled changes in its WB-3 train so as to 
handle bananas expeditiously from Weehawken, N. J., 
to Buffalo. 

Bananas from Syracuse and west are handled in 
WB-3 to Selkirk yard (Albany, N. Y.) for connec- 
tion with the “Pacemaker” (BB-1). This schedule calls 
for 13-hour service from Weehawken to Buffalo. 
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In spite of some difficult operating conditions, Canadian 
roads are making progress in maintaining freight schedules. 





































Table 1—Some Recent Schedule Changes Train 
No. or Old New 
Trai Symbol Origin Destination Distance Schedule Schedule 
n 
No. or Old New CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC 
Symbol Origin Destination Distance Schedule Schedule 263 Chicago Tacoma 2,187 mi. 129 hr. 45 min. 106 hr. 45 min. 
264 acoma hicago 2,189 mi. 133 hr. 45 min. 111 hr. OO min. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL ; : : 63 Chicago Counci! Bluffs 465 mi. 19 hr. OO min. 18 hr. 30 min. 
405 Halifax, N. S. Montreal 800 mi. 57 hr. 30 min. 49 hr. 45 min. 64 Council Bluffs Chicago 465 mi. 19 hr. 25 min. 15 hr. 45 min. 
486 Sarnia, Ont. Buffalo, N. Y. 190 mi. 7hr. 30min. 6 hr. 39 min. 75 Chicago Kansas City 482 mi. 19 hr.15 min. 18hr. 15 min. 
ilwaukee ansas City 523 mi. 25 hr. 15 min. 23 hr. 45 min. 
CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 64 ~~ Kansas City Chicago 482 mi. 18 hr. 25 min. 16hr. 00 min. 
252 — Bluffs, Chicago 470 mi. 20 hr. OO min. 18 hr. OD min. Kansas City Milwaukee 523 mi. 23 hr. 50 min. 21 hr. 50 min. 
owa 
258 —— _ Seren . 470 mi. 22 hr. 10 min. 16 hr. 30 min. CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 
251 roviso, Hl. ouncil Bluffs 470 mi. 23 hr. OO min. 17 hr. 30 min. 92  Tucumcari,N.M.Chicago 1,098 mi. 59 hr. 30 min. 48 hr. 45 min. 
484 Minneapolis Chicago ; 419 mi. 19 hr. 30 min. 16 hr. 00 min. 84-94 Denver Chicago 1,069 mi. 43 hr. 40 min. 42 hr. 30 min. 
483 Chicago Minneapolis 419 mi. 20 hr. 00 min. 17 hr. OO min. 9/91 Chicago Tucumcari 1,098 mi. 49 hr. 15 min. 48 hr. 15 min. 
hi Houst 1 i. hr. 45 min. 56 hr. in. 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY 2 eR 
CD Chicago Denver 1,008 mi. 45 hr. OO min. 38 hr. 30 min 84-74 Denver St. Louis 929 mi. 53 hr. 40 min. 44 hr. 30 min. 
61 Chicago Denver 1,008 mi. 44 hr. OO min. 39 hr. 31 min- 
68 Denver Chicago 1,008 mi. 38 hr. OO min. 35 hr. 45 min- DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN 
971 Chicago St. Paul 418 mi. 18 hr. OO min. 16 hr. OO mia- UTE D Oad 660 éd. 6h ek the ew 
88 St. Paul Chicago 418 mi. 17 hr. 30 min. 14 hr. 30 min- ene 9 Col Ouden = = a phhae “4 — 
67 Chicago Council Bluffs 484 mi. 21 hr. OO min. 19 hr. OO mia- Ser Oad 0, Lolo. D gden 663 mi. 29 hr. 59 min. 24 hr. 30 min. 
CB-68 Council Blufs Chicago 484 mi. 20 hr. 29 min. 17 hr. 15 mia- SPF Ocden cae 607 mi. 28 = 50 min. 20 = 29 min. 
61-79 St. Louis Laurel, Mont. 1,321 mi. 60 hr. CO min. 49 hr. 00 min- “ae St tates Dee 663 mi. 28 i 50 min. 20 “4 29 min. 
80-68 Laurel, Mont. St. Louis 1,321 mi. 63 hr. 30 min. 54 hr. 00 min- ait Lake City Denver 570 mi. 29 hr. 50 min. 24 hr. 30 min. 
| Sr Megis Denver S460. 40 br. Of min. 20%he, OO'min. WPF Salt Lake City Pueblo 626 mi. 29 hr. 50 min. 25 hr. OO min. 
66-68 Denver St. Louis 946 mi. 36 hr. 30 min. 36 hr. 00 min. 
71-61 Kansas City Denver 687 mi. 30 hr. 01 min. 27 hr. 31 min. GREAT NORTHERN 
67 ~~ Kansas City Denver 687 mi. 35 hr. OO min. 28 hr. 30 min. 401 Minneapolis Seattle 1,761 mi. 106 hr. 25 min. 86 hr. 30 min. 
71 Kansas City Sioux City, lowa 306 mi. 24 hr. OO min. 18 hr. 30 min. 401* Minneapolis Portland, Ore. 1,809 mi. 105 hr. 25 min. 86 hr. 39 min. 
74 ~=Kansas City Chicago 479 mi. 18 hr. OO min. 16 hr. OO min. 402 Seattle Minneapolis 1,761 mi. 119 hr. OD min. 93 hr. 15 min. 
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soe ORR CENTRAL 


An eastbound New York Central freight pulls out of Collin- 
wood (Cleveland), Ohio, yard. 





At the SP’s Los Angeles yards cars go_ through retarders. 
Modern yards are helping railroads get trains out on time. 














Train Train 
lo. or Old New No. or : ; Old New 
Symbol Origin Destination Distance Schedule Schedule Symbol Origin Destination Distance Schedule Schedule 
GREAT NORTHERN (Cont.) CN Los Angeles Council Bluffs 1,814 mi. 99 hr. 20 min. 81 hr. 00 min. 
402* Portland Minneapolis 1,809 mi. 121 hr. 00 min. 99 hr. 30 min. CN Los Angeles Kansas City 1,928 mi. 100 hr. 00 min. 81 hr. 30 min. 
435 Billings, Mont. Seattle 1,074 mi. 58 hr. 15 min. 55 hr. 45 min. UX Los Angeles lenver 1,398 mi. 74hr. 00 min. 67 hr. 30 min, 
436 = Seattle Billings 1,074 mi. 70 hr. 45 min. 59 hr. 30 min. SPX Portland Council Bluffs 1,775 mi. 102 hr. 50 min. 85 hr. 59 min. 
413 Superior, Wis. Minot, N. D. 498 mi. 39 hr. 30 min. 23 hr. 30 min. SPX Portland Kansas City 1,890 mi. 103 hr. 30 min. 86 hr. 29 min. 
414. Minot Superior 498 mi. 45 hr. 00 min. 29 hr. 00 min. HF Hinkle, Ore. Council Bluffs 1,591 mi. 96 hr. 20 min. 82 hr. 00 min. 
—_—_—_ HF Hinkle Kansas City 1,706 mi. 97 hr. OO min. 82 hr. 30 min, 
* Via GN-SP&S ABC Council Bluffs Los Angeles 1,814 mi. 103 hr. OO min. 86 hr. 59 min, 
AKC Kansas City Los Angeles 1,928 mi. 107 hr. 30 min. 86 hr. 59 min. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
SC-2 St. Louis Chicago 294 mi. 13 hr. OO min. 9 hr. 0O min. WESTERN PACIFIC 
CA-1 Chicago — Lea, 382 mi. 19 hr. 30 min. 17 hr. 30 min. CFS ~—s Salt Lake City Oakland, Cal. 925 mi. 43 hr. 00 min. 34 00 min. 
inn. i i. 51 hr. in. 47 br. 00 min. 
CC-4 Council Bluffs, Chicago 511 mi. 21 hr. OO min. 17 hr. 30 min. oo. a a saat inal , vias 
owe, . ’ P , Block 
NC-2 New Orleans Chicago 921 mi, 45 hr. 00 min. 39 hr. 40 min. Basic a Salt Lake City 794 mi. 46 hr. 00 min. 40 hr. 00 min. 
ILLINOIS TERMINAL Fruit 7 
201 = Sprinofield, Ill. Edwardsville, II]. 81mi. 5 hr. 40min. 5 hr. 20 min. Block . 
203 ~—_ East Peoria, Ill. Edwardsville 152 mi. 10 hr. 45 min. 9 hr. 15 min Cutoff Sacramento Salt Lake City 794 mi. 34 hr. OO min. 28 hr. OO min. 
205 _~— East Peoria Edwardsville 152 mi. O9hr. 40min. 9 hr. OO min’ 
207 ~=—Decatur, Ill. Edwardsville 120 mi. 7Thr.10min. 7hr. 5 min’ 
202 Edwardsville East Peoria 152mi. Ohr. 35 min. 9 hr. OO min’ 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
602 Auburn, Wash. Minneapolis 1,895 mi. 101 hr. 30 min. 85 hr. 30 min. ill i = H 
603 Minneapolis Auburn 1,885 mi, 101 hr. 30 min. 82 hr. 35 min. Table 4 Recent Freight Train Performance 
ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO Per Cent 
Frisco- Train Origin Destination Period on Time 
QAP 
437-371 St. Louis Floydada, Tex. 835 mi. 40 hr. 30 min. 34 hr. 30 min. ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
QAP- 210 Jacksonville Richmond, Va. 1st qr. 1952 96 
Frisco 208 Waycross, Ga. Birmingham 1st qr. 1952 87 
30-430- : 214 aycross Atlanta 1st qr. 1952 88 
32t Floydada St. Louis 835 mi, 39 hr. OO min. 36 hr. 00 min. 209 Richmond Jacksonville 1st qr. 1952 88 
a 207 Birmingham Waycross 45 days* 93 
T Via Frisco-Quanah, Acme & Pacific 207 Waycross Jacksonville 45 days* 93 
201 ; 
SEABOARD AIR LINE 207 Waycross Tampa, Fla. 45 days* 96 
87-93| Richmond, Va. Jacksonville 635 mi. 32 hr. OO min. 25 hr. 30 min, 219 
27-75 | 
ae ace a ™ 402 mi. 17 hr. OO min. 15 hr. 00 min. *In July and August, 1952 
74-81 ® F : i. ; in. % in. 
How a4 olumbus, Ga. Tampa, Fla 524 mi. 30 hr. 30 min. 23 hr. 30 min CANADIAN NATIONAL 
78 Hamlet, N.C. Wilmington, 111 mi. 8 hr. OO min. 5 hr. 30 min. 405 Halifax,"N. S. Montreal June 1952 63.3 
N.C. July 1952 77.4 
87-75 Richmond Miami 1,040 mi. 53 hr. 30 min. 45 hr. 00 min. 495 Montreal Toronto June 1952 73.3 
86-84-87 Columbus Miami 719 mi. 41 hr. 30 min. 39 hr. 30 min. July 1952 77.4 
27 Richmond Birmingham 740 mi. 26 hr. OO min. 25 hr. 30 min. 486 Sarnia, Ont. Buffalo June 1952 93.3 
July 1952 93.5 
UNION PACIFIC 
cB Council Bluffs, Los Angeles 1,814 mi. 93 hr. 45 min. 78 hr. 30 min. CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
lowa 252 Council Bluffs, lowa Chicago Past year 100 
MOS Council Bluffs Portland, Ore. 1,775 mi. 102 hr. 00 min. 80 hr. 30 min. 258 Council Bluffs Chicago Past year 91 
KC Kansas City Los Angeles 1,928 mi. 98hr. 44 min. 78 hr. 30 min. 251 Proviso, Ill. Council Bluffs Past year 96.8 
KC Kansas City Portland 1,890 mi. 102 hr. 59 min. 80 hr. 30 min. 484 Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago Past year 81 
DP lenver Los Angeles 1,398 mi. 76 hr. 45 min. 59 hr. OO min. 483 Chicago Minneapolis Past year 62 
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The Rio Grande is one of the western roads which have slashed many hours 
off freight schedules. This is a part of the road’s North yard at Denver. 



























































Per Cent Per Cent 
Train Origin Destination Period on Time Train Origin Destination Period on Time 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC NORFOLK & WESTERN 
263 Chicago Seattle July 1952 95 86 Cincinnati Norfolk July 1952 97 
Columbus 
CLINCHFIELD 85 Norfolk ——— July 1952 83 
92 Elkhorn City, Ky. Spartanburg, S.C. July 1952 74.2 olumous 
94 Elkhorn City Spartanburg July 1952 74.2 99 Norfolk Cincinnati July 1952 83 
93 Spartanburg — City July 1952 82.8 Columbus 
97 Spartanburg Elkhorn City July 1952 90.3 NORTHERN PACIFIC 
FLORIDA EAST COAST 603 Minneapolis Auburn, Wash. July 1952 84 
343 Jacksonville Miami 1st 7 mo. 1952 89 
345 Jacksonville Miami 1st 7 mo. 1952 719 READING 
346 Miami Jacksonville Oct. '51-June '52 100 BJ-4 Abrams, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 3 months** 90 
350 Miami Jacksonville Oct. '51-June '52 100 HCA-2 Harrisburg, Pa. Catasauqua, Pa. 3 months** 83 
CAH-5 Catasauqua Harrisbure 
GULF, MOBILE & OHIO ids pig aa Pa. —— 3 —, 85 
: ; Se : I. Vv. -3 iladelphia arrisburg 3 months** 90 
een ‘<a igi . sid sane 7 PA-5 Philadelphia Allentown, Pa. 3 months** 91 
93 Chicago Kansas City July 1952 84 NP-8 Newberry Jct. Philadelphia 3 months** 92 
97 Chicago Kansas City July 1952 81 PR : 
92 Kansas City Chicago July 1952 90 **March, April and May, 1952 
33 E. St. Louis New Orleans July 1952 90 
31-131 E. St. Louis Montgomery, Ala. July 1952 100 ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO 
t. i | 9 
LEHIGH VALLEY 37 St. Louis ua July 1952 0 
FFW-1 New York Buffalo and July 1952 82 
Js ‘as: Wii ‘ ee egal , SEABOARD AIR LINE 
-1 ew Yor uspension Bridge uly 1952 100 : : 

JB-1 New York Buffalo July 1952 84 3° Seman Ge VideieGe itemise 963 
CM-1 Coxton, Pa. Manchester, N.Y. July 1952 100 85 Jacksonville Montgomery, Ala. 1st 6 mo. 1952 98.4 
MS-1 Manchester Suspension Bridge July 1952 100 5 Hamlet NE C Kia +38 Gaia. 1959 83.5 
MB-1 Manchester Buffalo July 1952 94 Greeakon. Pp h V i 9 

BJ-4 Buffalo New York July 1952 90 3 iaepae sa oo. eens be ; — pi Pe 

BP-2 ae “s - Easton, Pa. July 1952 84 lace nail sien satis , 

ee SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS Manifest Trains 
81-281 St. Louis Houston July 1952 81 241 New Orleans El Paso, Tex. 1st 6 mo. 1952 98.4 
Kansas City | 243 New Orleans El Paso 1st 6 mo. 1952 97.3 
74-274 Houston St. Louis July 1952 81 Motor 
Kansas City Special Corsicana, Tex. El Paso 1st 6 mo. 1952 95.9 
SSE Los Angeles E! Paso 1st 6 mo. 1952 95.6 
NEW YORK CENTRAL EM-900 Roseville, Cal. Los Angeles 1st 6 mo. 1952 93.8 
cCc-2 Cincinnati Toledo June 1-Aug. 15, 718.9 OVE San Francisco Ogaden, Utah 1st 6 mo. 1952 90.0 
1952 
SY-2 Chicago Cincinnati June 1-Aug. 15, 81.6 Perishable Blocks 
: ee : 1952 Colton Fruit 
CD-8 = Chicago Cincinnati June 1-Aug. 15, 85.5 Block El Paso Corsicana 1st 6 mo. 1952 98.4 
Cinci : Chi hed Yuma Yuma, Ariz. Tucumcari, N. M. = 1st 6 mo. 1952 97.7 
CC-3 incinnati !cago June 1-Aug. 15, 90.8 SSE El Paso New Orleans 1st 6 mo. 1952 93.1 
1952 re _ Nogales, Ariz. Tucumcari 1st 6 mo. 1952 92.3 
NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN Block ‘ie El Paso New Orleans 1st 6 mo. 1952 90.4 
NE-6 Coxton, Pa. Maybrook, N. Y. 3 months 90 Salt River 
pe Scranton, Pa. | Imperial 
NE-4 Coxton | Maybrook 3 months 96 Valley El Paso New Orleans 1st 6 mo. 1952 90.4 
Scranton Roseville Roseville gden 1st 6 mo. 1952 90.1 
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Railroading, agriculture and forestry join hands to pro- 
duce a controlled “forest”? which serves all three. 





Living Snow Fence 
Piles Up Savings as 





Fourteen years after being planted as seedlings, this tower- 
ing windbreak will last at least 35 years longer. 


Well as Snow 


Trees, planted on the right-of-way line in 1938, have controlled 


drifting snow at much less cost than usual type of slatted fence 


Written exclusively for Railway Age 
By T. L. JONES* 


Spending only $540 to plant 13,040 seedlings in 1938, 
and $87.20 to cultivate them for two years, the Chicago 
& Illinois Midland grew a 214-mile snow fence that re- 
placed one of the slat type that had cost $1,924 in 1930. 
Furthermore, this “natural” snow fence is expected to 
last 50 years with little maintenance being necessary, 
whereas a slat-type fence must be replaced every 10 
years. To date, maintenance of this windbreak has cost 
$243, and that was necessary only because the trees were 
close to a power line and had to be topped to keep 
them from growing into it. 

The topography along the C&IM just south of Manito, 
Ill.. where this live snow fence has been planted, is 


* Agricultural agent, Cimco Farm, Havana, Ill., owned and operated by the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland, for experimental and demonstration purposes. 





somewhat similar to that of western Nebraska or Kansas 
and thus presents an ideal situation for the accumula- 
tion of bothersome snowdrifts on the track. To the 
west rise gently sloping sand hills with little or no tree 
growth. In this vicinity the railway owns a wide right- 
of-way. the west border being approximately 160 ft. 
from the center of the track. For about a mile between 
the right-of-way and the nearest of the hills the ground 
is relatively level. 

Prior to 1938 a typical slat-type snow fence had been 
fastened to the right-of-way fence, but R. J. Dills. tie 
and timber agent. who was formerly associated with 
the United States Forestry Service, envisioned a much 
more attractive. less costly windbreak that would serve 
the same purpose. 

To provide the type of natural snow fence he visual- 
ized, he planted first-year seedling trees in five rows. 
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Cross section of snow fence reveals dense internal 
growth and different character of trees planted in rows. 


6 ft. apart, with the distances between the trees in each 
row varying according to the variety. Black locust. 
planted 6 ft. apart, consiituted the west row of the 
planting. Next came a row of Chinese elm planted five 
feet apart, followed by a row of green ash at the same 
interval. Finally, in the two rows closest to the track. 
Russian olive and wild plum were mixed and planted 
3 ft. apart. 

The old slat-type snow fence was retained during the 
next three years to furnish protection for the new trees. 
Cultivation was carried on for two years to give the 
young trees a chance to compete with the weeds. After 
that there was no further cultivation. What was left of 
the old slatted snow fence was removed at the end of 
three years. By this time the tallest of the trees had 
reached a height of 4 to 5 ft., offering an effective pro- 
tection against drifting snow. 

The survival of the seedlings was excellent. The only 
attention the planting has ever required was a result of 
the west row being planted a little too close to a high- 
tension power line. It has had to be topped back be- 
cause of interference with the lower wires. This has 
involved some expense which would not have been 
necessary if there had been no power line. No other 
trimming has been done. In fact, to make an effective 
snow fence, the lower branches must be left on the trees. 

Although there have been several years in which heavy 
snowfall and high winds have blocked highways in the 
vicinity. there has never been snow trouble on the rail- 
way at this point since the planting has been effective. 
This speaks for itself as to the success of this natural 
snow barrier in fulfilling the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

It is possible to make a comparison of costs of the 
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Heavy-headed wheat got a good winter start in the lee of 
the windbreak which protected it, as well as the railroad. 


snow-fence planting in 1938 with the slat type of snow 
fence which had been completely rebuilt in 1930, There 
was not too much fluctuation in general price levels be- 
tween the two dates so that it is felt the cost comparison 
is reasonably fair. 

Cost of constructing and maintaining 2! miles (8.15 
acres) of natural snow fence: 


Beant Neate once oor oi ar siavesene:cceteveters aceusice $ 19.00 
13,040 seedlings, in place .............05. 521.60 
Cultivation (1938-1989) ...ccccecceeessces 87.20 
Topping trees under power line ........... 242.92 

Total expenses to date ..........00005 $ 870.72 
Cost of 214 miles of slat fence ........... $1,924.00 
SRONNRNE a wos ad eeleraslatinesinloe nnd wasiainesecaaie’ $1,053.28 


On the basis of this comparative cost, back in de- 
pression times, we can apply whatever factor is proper 
in bringing the cost up to date. We know it will cost 
more to plant a natural snow fence today than it did 
in 1938, but as the result of activity on the part of state 
and federal agencies many tree seedlings are now avail- 
able which were formerly hard to secure. Furthermore. 
their cost has not increased in proportion to the cost of 
slatted snow fence. The cost of labor, of course, has 
increased proportionately—probably doubled—in both 
cases. On this basis it is estimated that the first cost of 
a natural snow fence now will run roughly 50 per cent 
of that of a slat-type snow fence. In addition the natural 
snow fence will last for many years. In the territory 
served by the C&IM a natural snow fence should last 50 
years or more. A slatted-type snow fence will do well to 
give 10 years of service—and not that much if it is 
rolled up in the spring and replaced again in the fall 
as is the custom on many roads. The old slatted fence 
near Manito was left in position the year around. 
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Hot-spray coat being applied outdoors in Buffalo 
demonstration at freezing temperatures and below. 






Hot-Spray Finish Applied 
Under Varied Conditions 


_ coated under widely varying conditions, 
from indoor laboratory control to midwinter weather. 
nearly 600 freight cars so finished in enamel developed 
by the Sherwin-Williams Company. Cleveland, are cur- 
rently in regular service on a number of railroads. Steel 
freight cars. tank cars and hopper cars have been hot- 
spray painted since the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company and the Sherwin-Williams Company 
jointly demonstrated the process last November at 
Michigan City, Ind. 

The initial demonstration in the Pullman-Standard 
shops was under controlled conditions, but hot-spray 
enamel has since been successfully applied under diver- 
gent conditions. Pullman-Standard used the new process 
in finishing 250 steel freight cars for the Chicago, Rock 
[sland & Pacific. Ten steel box cars hot sprayed as test 
cars in 1948 are also Rock Island rolling stock. 

Shippers Car Line Corporation employed the _hot- 
spray method to finish tank cars at Milton, Pa., in 
January. This was done in two shops, one heated and 
the other unheated. 

Five Norfolk & Western steel box cars which were 
hot sprayed are now in rugged work-a-day operation. 
The Atlantic Coast Line is hot-spray finishing a number 
of freight cars experimentally. 





One carrier. which now has about 80 hot-spray fin- 
ished cars in service. painted six freight cars out-of-doors 
at Buffalo in February: these also are in regular service. 
The application was carried out in temperatures ranging 
from 24 to 32 deg. F. The spray equipment consisted 
of a DeVilbiss MBC gun, with a 7-ft. extension whip. 
Three Bede unit heaters maintained the spray material 
at temperatures from 140 to 185 deg. F. at the gun. 
\ circulating pump was employed. Paint was supplied 
to the heater by means of 40 to 60 lb. air pressure. 
Atomizing pressure was estimated at 40 to 50 Ib. 

Each of the 40-ft. steel cars was first primed with 
chromate primer. In measuring the single hot-spray 
finishing coat with a Pfund gage, the indicated average 
thickness of the coat was two mils (thousandths of an 
inch). This compares with an average of one mil dry 
film thickness per coat on conventionally finished cars. 

The tank cars hot sprayed in January by staff painters 
at the Shippers Car Line shops also averaged a finish 
coat of approximately but mils. The hot-spray material 
was applied indoors but, again for experimental reasons, 
in the heated and unheated shops. In the unheated shop 
the temperatures ranged from 40 to 43 deg. F., while 
out-of-doors it was actually a few degrees warmer. 
Humidity in this shop was estimated in the high 80’s. 
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in February 1952. 


In the heated shop the tank cars were dry to stencil in 
about three hours. In the unheated shop drying to stencil 
required about six hours. Overnight, however. the sur- 
face was tack free and thoroughly dry in spite of visible 
condensation on some parts of the tanks. 

One rebuilt exterior-post car and one new interior- 
post car were hot sprayed by Southern Pacific painters 
in February at the Bayshore shops, San Francisco, and 
at the Sacramento shops. Prime coats were applied to 
both cars. These demonstrations were out-of-doors. with 
seasonally mild West Coast temperatures prevailing. 

The heating equipment in both cases consisted of two 
Bede heaters in tandem, each rigged to an apparent 
potential of 185 deg. F. At San Francisco a pole type 
extension Binks spray gun was used, equipped with 
an internal-mix air cap. Best results were obtained with 
a No. 66 fluid tip in conjunction with this equipment. 
A pressure tank provided approximately 15 lb. pressure 
on the material and about 60 lb. atomizing pressure. 
Equipment in the Sacramento demonstration was the 
same except for a Binks spray pump, No. A-22, with 
16 lb. material pressure, equipment in standard use 
at the Sacramento shops. 

The technical report on the San Francisco demonstra- 
tion said in part: “The material, when applied at normal 
speed, was found to have a temperature at the gun of 
approximately 150 deg. F. This was quite satisfactory 
and allowed the proper film build without the problem 
of running or sagging. The wet film thickness, checked 
by a Pfund gage, was found to average approximately 
two mils over the entire surface. The average two-coat 
cold spray, when applied by conventional methods, is 
approximately one mil. Over-spray was hardly noticeable, 
being much less than when conventional methods are 
used. 
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A Southern Pacifie ear hot-spray coated at San Francisco 










































A hot-spray coat is usually double the thickness of the 
conventional two-coat spray job. 


“The application of one coat of hot-spray material 
required the same amount of time as the application 
of one coat of cold-spray material. However, the drying 
was much more rapid and stencils could be applied in 
approximately two hours after spraying. This will vary 
according to weather, humidity, etc. The gloss was in- 
creased by at least 15 per cent over two coats of cold- 
spray freight-car paint application.” 

At Sacramento the wet film averaged two mils in 
thickness and, according to the technical report, could 
be built to a three-mil thickness without sagging. “As 
this was a new car,” the report added, “the surface 
preparation was better, excellent finish film was noted, 
and properties with regard to film tightness and gloss 
were particularly outstanding.” 
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DIESEL REPAIRS ... 


A Small Road's Answer 


Ann Arbor houses heavy freight-car re- 
pairs and diesel servicing and repairs in one 
building—Machine shop in old steam shop 





Devecel decades ago the Ann Arbor operated quite an 
extensive passenger service, and as recently as two 
years ago it had a motive power roster composed entire- 
ly of steam locomotives, with the sole exception of one 
40-ton Whitcomb switcher. The road gradually eliminated 
regular passenger service over the years and it changed 
over entirely to diesel-electric power within a single 
month—December 1950—with delivery from American 
Locomotive-General Electric of fourteen 1,600-hp. road 
freight A-units, two 1,000-hp. road-switchers and_ six 
660-hp. switching locomotives. 


Typical of Many 


The road thus faced a situation typical of many lines 
that have dieselized operations in that while it had more 
buildings than were needed, the buildings were not well 
suited to the type of work that had to be done. The Ann 
Arbor management met the situation, however, in a 
substantially different manner. A single building is being 
used to house both the diesel servicing shop and the 
freight-car heavy repair shop. 

The decision to do this was based on several factors. 
Two of the three principal buildings available were an 
old steam roundhouse and the old steam backshop, 
neither of which was suitable for efficient handling of 
diesel power. The third principal building was the 
freight-car heavy repair shop, which was 300 ft. long 
and from 64 to 80 ft. wide. It was suitable for conversion 
to diesel work, or for continuation in operation handling 
general freight-car repairs. 

This building, at Owosso, Mich., was built large 
enough to accommodate both freight and passenger cars 
undergoing general repairs. It was therefore larger than 
needed to handle freight cars only, as it has been doing 
since the road discontinued passenger service. Futher- 
more, since the average freight car in service today is 
far better than those of twenty or thirty years ago, 
superior in design and requiring less maintenance, less 
shop space is needed to maintain today’s fleet of Ann 
Arbor freight cars than was needed at the time the large 
car shop was built. 


Divided Half and Half 


The existing car shop building was therefore divided 
approximately in two by a wall. Half of it is now used for 
car repairs, and half for diesel servicing. The latter 
space is used in conjunction with a high-bay section 
built onto one corner where the wood mill was formerly 
located. 

The original car shop had three tracks. All were left 
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in place in the car section, but two were terminated at the 
dividing wall. The third extends through to the diesel 
side, where an automatically operated overhead steel door 
closes off the opening between the two portions. 

The diesel side of the building is 160 ft. long and has 
the aforementioned track that extends through to the 
car side. It also has a second track, and both are served 
by locomotive-floor-level platforms, have depressed floors. 
lighted pits, etc., in the customary arrangement. The 
high-bay portion built onto the corner of the low-bay 
section has two tracks, an overhead crane serving both 
tracks for lifting out engines and other heavy work, and 
a drop table capable of handling four-wheel trucks and 
fitted for dropping a single pair of wheels. 

Rooms for cleaning and repairing individual parts are 
located along one side of the diesel house at platform 
level. The area under these rooms—the diesel storeroom, 
the toolroom, the parts repair and air room, the clean- 
ing room and an office on the end near the dividing wall 
—was not filled in. Instead, this area is used for under- 
platform storage of such things as the transition-testing 
motor-generator set, a snow melter, a battery charger, 
and miscellaneous large and heavy items. 


Opening in Floor 


One of the innovations of this shop is a square open- 
ing in the floor of the parts repair room and one in the 
filter cleaning room. These openings are about a yard 
square and are normally closed with steel covers. When 
parts are to be moved between either of these rooms and 
the lower storage area, the cover is raised and parts or 
stores can be transferred quickly and directly between 
them and the lower storage area by cranes. 

Both the diesel and the car facilities in this building 
depend to some extent on other repair areas at Owosso. 
The former steam backshop has not been torn down, nor 
has much of the machinery been moved. Instead it is 
used for such operations as turning all mounted car and 
diesel locomotive wheels, for mounting and demounting 
diesel locomotive wheels and for miscellaneous machine 
work on either car or locomotive parts. This building, in 
addition to its car and locomotive shop operations, 
maintains all the track motor cars on the Ann Arbor, and 
it handles some of the heavy repair work for the rail- 
road’s marine department. 

The wheel shop for the car department is likewise in 
a separate building. This is a small steel building with 
a concrete floor surrounded by a concrete storage area 
for both mounted and single wheels. The building 
houses equipment for boring wheels. turning journals 
and wheel seats, and mounting and demounting wheels. 
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Low-bay building on right houses diesel servicing shop in The diesel side has two tracks; the car side has three. One 
near half and car repair shop in far half. of the tracks extends through from one shop to the other. 





The area under the cleaning and repair rooms was not Square openings in the floor of the cleaning and repair 
filled in, but used as a storage space for heavy supplies rooms permit material to be lifted directly between them 
and shop equipment. and the lower storage area. 








The small lights over the doors show if the door is raised Freight-car-repair section looking toward the dividing 
cnough to clear a locomotive—green if yes; red if no. wall as seen from the outdoor light-repair track. 
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nit Load Handling Facilities 
ncreased by Railroads 


As traffic pattern changes equipment is 


shifted; Texas shows greatest growth in year 


Since October 1951. when Railway Age last published 
its list of stations equipped to handle unit loads of car- 
load or less-than-carload freight, the number of freight- 
houses and pier stations in that tabulation has grown 
trom 894 to 941, an increase of slightly more than 5 per 
cent. 

This magazine first compiled this listing in May 
1948. During the intervening four and a half years the 
number of stations equipped with lift trucks has grown 
by 94.4 per cent. 

All states, the District of Columbia and all provinces 
of Canada now contain at least one station equipped 
with some form of lift truck. Stations on the list one 
year sometimes don’t appear the following year. With 
the changing pattern of |.c.]. traffic, with tonnage decreas- 
ing or almost vanishing at some stations as conditions 
fluctuate, the carriers transfer their lift trucks from sta- 


tions where they are not fully utilized to others where 
they can be used to greater advantage. 

By states, the greatest growth in the number of sta- 
tions having unit load handling equipment was shown 
in the past year by Texas. The 1951 tabulation showed 
31 Texas stations equipped with lift trucks. This year 
the total in Texas is 38. Six towns or cities in Ohio 
were added to the list, as were four in Virginia. Other 
states showed smaller increases. and in a few cases there 
were decreases. 

It is probable that most of the stations newly equipped 
with lift trucks have been furnished with the hand hy- 
draulic type. But with the general decline in l.c.l. traffic 
in the past few years. the fact that the list has grown 
at all indicates that the railroads still are endeavoring 
to reduce the cost of handling such traffic, and to handle 
tonnage in freight-houses as expeditiously as possible. 








: 3 Max. Capy. Max. Capy. : i Max. Capy. 
Station Railroad Lb. Station Railroad s Station Railroad Lb. 
ALABAMA pee She = fo) 4,000 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
irmi ‘asadena p 4,000 Washinat 2% 6,000 
Birmingham 1 apee Now pon NW 4,000 ashington Bae ip) _— 
SAL (p) 2,000 To > py oe REA 4,000 
ed Blu 
Florence SU 2000 Redding SP 4,000 FLORIDA 
Mobile GM&O 5,000 Riverside SP (p) 4,000 een 
L&N (p) 6,000 Sacramento REA 4,000 Gainesville SAL (p) 4,000 
Montgomery A&WP-WofA (p) 4,000 a rend Jacksonville x pond 
a A 1383 re spss 
n Diego & 4,000 iami ‘ 
— — REA 4,000 SAL 2,000 
Phone es "AT&SF 4,000 San Francisco AT&SF 4,000 Orlando ACL (p) 2,000 
enix S & 4,000 REA 4,000 SAL (p) 2,000 
T ep 4,000 SP 4,000 Pensacola L&N (p) 6,000 
Waae ATSSF 4,000 WP 6,000 SLSF (p) 6,000 
—* Sp & 4,000 (Pier 3) NWP 4,000 St. Petersburg AL (p) 2,000 
uma 4,000 San Jose a mye — ra P) — 
,000 ampa p ; 
ARKANSAS San Luis Obispo SP (p) 3,500 SAL (p) 4,000 
Fort Smith MP 4,000 San Rafael NWP 4,000 
Jonesboro SLSW (p) 4,000 Santa Ana SP (p) 4,000 GEORGIA 
Little Rock MP 6,000 Santa Rosa NWP (p) 4,000 
CRI&P 2,000 Sebastopol NWP 4,000 Athens SAL (p) 2,000 
Snag ao (p) rye Stockton o-* — Atlanta ee (p) en 
ine Blu j ’ Pp ‘ 
Stuttgart SLSW (p) 4,000 WP 2,000 CGA (p) 4,000 
Texarkana SLSW (p) 4,000 Suisun-Fairfield SP 4,000 NC&SL 3,000 
CALIFORNIA Ukiat NW 4000 SAL 4000 
iah 4,000 ‘ 
Vallejo SP (p) 4,000 SOU 2,000 
—— sca of (p) rye Ventura SP (p) 3,500 Chamblee SOU (p) 4,000 
Bakersfield sp 4.000 Watsonville SP (p) 3,500 Columbus GA 5,000 
lecatur p i 
Calistoga SP ip). 4/000 Macon CGA) 4000 
hico sp 4,000 ea” REA pine 
Colton SP 4.000 Denver AT&SF 4,000 Savannah ACL 5,000 
Dunsmuir SP 4,000 CB&Q 4,000 (piers) CGA 6,000 
El Centro SP (p) 4,000 D&RGW-CRI&P 4,000 SAL 2,000 
Eureka NWwpe 4,000 rH pred Waycross Tfr. ACL 2,000 
Fortuna NWP 4,000 ‘ 
Fresno AT&SF 4,000 La Junta AT&SF 4,000 IDAHO 
cai as 4,000 Pueblo ARGWAAP ca55 Cte UP 2,500 
ong Beac p 4,000 o ‘ 
Los Angeles ~~ 4,000 CONNECTICUT Fecmetio ” — 
6,000 
UP 4000 see a pyr Bloomington weg 4,000 
Marysville SP 4,000 . y Champaign £4 4,000 
Modesto SP 4,000 Codar Hill Tir. hte dirt py ee Chicago (Corwith) AT&SF 4,000 
Oakland AT&SF 4900 Wats. Aynriets eed (Forest Hills) B&O 4,000 
a ie “ faee fs ce 
2,000 ouse No. : 
Orland SP (p) 4,000 DELAWARE (House No. 6) B&O 4,000 
Oxnard SP 2,000 Wilmington PRR (p) 4,000 C&EI 8,000 
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50 TONS OF GLASS...LOCKED IN FOR THE LONG HAUL 


Because the Evans DF Loader Jocks in even the most fragile lading—like the 25,000 





pounds of glass in each corner of the car above—it prevents costly damage without 
recourse to tediously fitted dunnage. 


By reducing damage to the absolute minimum, the DF Loader—the Damage Free, 
Dunnage Free Loader—saves millions in damage claims and in the costs of handling 


them. By enabling cars to be loaded faster, by simplifying car cleaning, it speeds turn- 
arounds. By letting shippers load cars heavier—easier—it boosts revenue ton-miles and 
helps ease the box car shortage. Only the DF Loader secures lading firmly . . . supports it 


where necessary . . . separates it into easily anchored sections. It is a permanent part of 


box cars now available from 24 Class I railroads. To learn how your organization can 
put this modern equipment to the most profitable use, consult Evans Products Company, 
Railroad Loading & Equipment Division, Dept. E-410, Plymouth, Michigan. 
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LOADING AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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5 : Max. Capy. 2 Max. Capy. 
Station Railroad Lb. Station Railroad b. o Station Railroad “—— 
ILLINOIS—(Cont.) Marion NYC 4,000 
aseas Kose) Michigan City NYCASL ee especial 
16th St. C&NW 4 / amden Sta. B&O 6,000 
C&O (CD) Pyne Munei alas 4,000 (Canton Sta. Lighters) PRR 4,000 
C&O (PM) 6/000 uncie + 4,000 e —— Sta.) PRR 4,000 
(Division St.) CMSPaP 5,000 New Castle NYC 4000 —_ Hagentow _ 6,000 
2,000 Richmond PRR Py RR reccny ee 6,000 
(Union St.) CMSP&P 4,000 Shelbyville NYC y ocust Foint B&O 6,000 
(Galewood) CMSP&P 4000 sme 4 mt 4,000 Port Covington Term. WM 6,500 
CRI&P 4,000 ae wat bed 
Erie 4,000 , 
GM&O 5,000 Terre Haute NYC 4000 MASSACHUSETTS 
GIW 4,000 PRR (p) peo Boston B&M 2,000 
(Polk St.) NYC 4,000 Wabash NYC 4,000 (Kneeland st.) NYC (B&A) 6,000 
. NYC&SL 6,000 Winchester NYC 4000 (Piers) NYNH&H ‘000 
(Polk St.) PRR 6000 Chelsea REM nyo 
(Haletead St.) PRR 6,000 IOWA East Cambridge NYC (B&A) 4,000 
Ang 2,000 Davenport CRI&P 2,000 Everett B&M ‘000 
Wabash 10,000 Des Moines CRI&P 9000 Facet — <aae 
— Cael rye a _— AT&SF 4,000 Snore NYC (B&A) 4000 
Danville io 4,000 ioux City GN 2,000 a B&M 2000 
Decatur Wabash (p) 6'000 : KANSAS oon aw peed 
ie ICE inte B&O 6,000 Atchison + ual 4,000 Lawrence B&M 2,000 
— 5.000 Dodge City AT&SF $000 a aaee ae. 
4,000 Sac 4,000 Lynn B&M 2,000 
L&N 4,000 Empe oo AT&SF 4,000 Malden B&M 2,000 
NYC 4,000 ee vg y Aine 4,000 North Grafton NYC (B&A) 4,000 
NYCasL Hutchis AlaSE 4,000 Palmer NYC (B&A) 4,000 
4 : 6,000 Salina UP (p) 4,000 Pittsfield NYC (B&A) (p) 4,000 
ee CBR - 4,000 Tepske Alert py Salem B&M ‘000 
Manidhurs NYC — REA yo Springfield NYC (B&A) 4,000 
Joliet AT&SF 4000 Wichita AtaSF 4000 Waltham —" — 
—e an (p) 4,000 MP 4,000 Watertown — B&M 2,000 
Moline Bac 4,000 West Brookfield NYC (B&A) 4,000 
0 oor all CaNw 4,000 KENTUCKY Worcester NYC (B&A) 4,000 
Mt. Carmel NYC peed Corbin L&N (p) 6,000 NYNH&H 4,000 
C vincy : cBaQ 4,000 +more) Lan (p) 6,000 
oc sian 
Rockford IC &P (p) pened Hopkinsville IC vad $000 MICHIGAN 
seallovelile NYC 4,000 pomere L&N (p) 6,000 Adrian NYC 4,000 
treator AT&SF 4,000 ovisville B&O (p) 5,000 Alma C&O (PM) 6,000 
L&N 4,000 Ann Arbor NYC (p) 4,000 
INDIANA NYC 4,000 Battle Creek NYC 3,500 
‘ind Paduech PRR (p) 3,000 ; GTW 4,000 
nderson Nyc 4,000 ‘aduca IC (p) 4,000 Bay City way 2,000 
pace Ne = eo SB 
yea NYC 4000 LOUISIANA Boston eter sa (PM) 6,000 
ees 4,000 Alexandria MP ig Rapids 6,000 
er NYC 4,000 Lafayette T&NO pre Cadillac RR 6,000 
E art NYC 4,000 Monroe MP 4000 Detroit C&O (PM) 6,000 
vansville L&N (p) 6,000 New Orleans (Piers) IC 4.000 GTW 4,000 
Fort W YC 4,000 (Frt. sta.) IC 2'000 NYC 6,000 
ort Wayne YC 4.000 KCS-L&A 2'000 PRR 4,000 
NYC&SL (Piers) L&N 4,000 REA 6,000 
PRR 6,000 MP 6000 ‘ Wabash 6,000 
o Wabash (p) 6,000 REA 4,000 Durand TW 4,000 
Gite PRR 4,000 SOU 2'000 Flint C&O (PM) 6,000 
Goce ahs 4,000 T&NO 4,000 Grand Rept TW 4,000 
S . NYC 4,000 TaP 4000 rand Rapids C&O (PM) 6,000 
eadinates Sag 4,000 Shreveport KCS-L&A 2,000 poi nef 4,000 
indi + rie 4,000 SLSW (p) 4,000 4 4,000 
ndianapolis B&O 6.000 TaP 9'000 PRR 6,000 
NYC rye ’ lona GTW 4,000 
PRR 6'000 Jackson NYC 4,000 
nn — 4,000 MAINE Kalamazoo GTw 4,000 
Lafayette NYC — oo Hg 2,000 : RR 4 
a NYC 4,000 _ Eastport MC 2,000 “Lansing C&O (PM) 6,000 
Logansport PRR bya Portland B&M 2,000 NYC 4000 
‘ MC 2,000 Ludington C&O (PM) 6,000 
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T's NO SECRET that the costs of handling L.C.L. 
| pe oeera are steadily mounting. Large, 
bulky loads and innumerable small, odd- 


shaped packages present handling problems 
that just can’t be solved economically with old- MATERIALS HANDLING 
fashioned equipment and methods. 

That’s why you ... like railroad men every- EQUIPMENT 
where .. . will profit by investigating the econ- 


omy and efficiency of YALE equipment and 
service. Whatever your problem... loading -———-— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —-—-——~ 


YALE is a registered tra:‘'e mark of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 














and unloading L.C.L. shipments, handling { ; \ 
stores or transferring baggage ... you'll find a | The Manufacturing Co., Dept. 4810 
YALE industrial lift truck can do the job easier, | Roosevelt Blvd. & Haldeman Ave., Philadelphia 15, Pa. } 
faster and safer... with fewer men. They’re eet minmpemmmeipmaiaaias i 
available ‘in capacities from 1,000 to 10,000 | _ The Pictwee pe Yale instil Handling Equipment. I 
pounds with gas, Diesel, electric or gas-electric ; ee Oe RAN “SNERREINe Stes I 
power. | Company | 

Call your nearest YALE railroad representa- _ ‘sine 
tive. He’s listed in the classified directory under | : 
Trucks, Industrial... or, fill out and mail the | sei ee ' 
attached coupon today. Ghidaccveicsinnaaadt ee ce cecal J 


Gas and Electric Industrial Trucks * Worksavers « Hand Trucks * Hand and Electric Hoists ° Pul-Lifts 
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At the Canadian National’s Edmonton, Alta., freighthouse 
a lift truck delivers a pallet-load of merchandise. 









At pier 68 in New York the Lackawanna’s lift trucks 
handle a lot of paper on skids. 








Station Railroad 
MICHIGAN (Cont.) 
Marquette DSS&A 
Monroe NYC 
Mt. Clemens TW 
Muskegon C&O (PM) 
TW 
Niles NYC 
Owosso GTW 
NYC 
Petoskey PRR 
Port Huron GTW 
Saginaw C&O (PM) 
GTW 
NYC 
St. Johns GTW 
Sault Ste. Marie DSS&A (p) 
Sturgis NYC (p) 
PRR 
Traverse City C&O (PM) 
PRR 
Wyandotte NYC 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth NP 
Minneapolis CMSP&P 
CRI&P 
GN 
NP 
REA 
St. Cloud GN 
St. Paul (Sibley St.) CMSP&P 
(Prior Ave.) MSP&P 
CRI&P 
GN 
NP 
REA 
Willmar GN (p) 
MISSISSIPPI 
Amory SLSF 
Artesia GM&O (p) 
Jackson I 
Meridian GM&O (p) 
MISSOURI 
Chaffee SLSF (p) 
Jefferson City MP 
Joplin SLSF 
Kansas City AT&SF 
CB&Q 
CRI&P 
KCS-L&A 
MP 
REA 
SLSF 
UP 
Wabash (p) 
St. Joseph B&Q 
St. Louis (Broadway) C&El 


Max. Capy. 
Lb 





Station Railroad 
CRI&P 
Ill. Term. (p) 
(Broadway) L&N (p) 
(3 stations) P 
MKT 
REA 
(Broadway) SLSF 
(7th St.) SLSF 
SLSW 
Wabash 
Springfield (Mill St.) SLSF 
(Chase St.) SLSF 
MONTANA 
Billings GN (p) 
NP 
Butte NP 
Great Falls GN 
Havre GN 
Heiena NP 
Missoula NP 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance CB&Q (p) 
Grand Island UP (p) 
Lincoln CB&Q 
UP (p) 
North Platte UP 
maha CB&Q 
CRI&P (p) 
MP 
REA 
UP 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas UP (p) 
Reno SP 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord B&M 
Nashua B&M 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City REA 
Bloomfield Erie 
Camden PRR 
Elizabeth Metropolitan 
Sta. & Tfr. CNJ 
Greenville Piers PRR 
Hoboken (City) DL&W 
Hoboken Term. Piers DL&W 
Jersey City Piers 
_C, E, G, Land 
Claremont Term) LV 
PRR 
Jersey City 
(Local) 


Erie 
Ltgrage Docks 11 &14 CNJ 


Max. Capy. 
Lb 


Station Railroad 
(Pavonia Ave.) Erie 
(Grand St.) LV 

NYC 

PRR 

(Erie Term.) REA 
(Comm. Term.) REA 
ewark Erie 
RR 

New Brunswick PRR (p) 

North Newark Erie 

Passaic DL&W 

Erie 

Paterson Erie 

Trenton PRR 

Weehawken Piers Erie 

NYC 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque AT&SF 
REA 

Clovis AT&SF 

Las Vegas AT&SF 

Santa Fe AT&SF 

NEW YORK 

Albany D&H 

NYC 

Auburn NYC 

Batavia NYC (p) 

Binghampton DL&W (p) 

rie 

Brockport NYC 


Brooklyn (Bushwick) LI (p) 
(N. 4th St.) 
Buffalo 


DL&W 

Erie 

LV 

NYC 

NYC&SL 

PRR (p) 

EA 

Wabash (p) 
Cobleskill D&H 
Corning Erie 

NYC 
Elmira DL&W (p) 

rie 

PRR (p) 
Fulton DL&W (p) 
Glens Falls D&H 
Hornell Erie 
Hudson NYC (p) 
Ithaca DL&W (p) 
Jamestown Erie 
Kingston NYC 
LeRoy B&O (p) 

NYC 
Little Falls NYC 
Lockport NYC 
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These bulky packages are loaded three times as fast as 
a hand truck could do it—Texas and Pacific Railway Co. 








IMPROVE ScHEDULES 


THE FAST...SAFE 
ECONOMICAL WAY= 


USE CLARK 
Fork-Lift Trucks IN ALL 
Materials Handling Operations 




















Clark trucks mean fast handling of perishable food 
stuff for the Northern Pacific Railroad in Duluth, Minn. 





Even the age-old bugaboo of ef 
freight handling—L.C.L. ship- <i Mi reesedh Ha uate we te ae 


ments— gives way to modern 





handling methods implemented 


by 


CIlARK EQUIPMENT 


EO, SiGe) 2, _.© ae 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION » CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK 24, MICHIGAN | 


Please send: (1) “Low Cost I.c.l. Handling” movie 0 “Modern L.c.J. Handling | 
in Holland” movie 





























| 
| 
ae 
oe Show dates: Alternate dates: = 
How a Class A railroad solves its in Holland. You can have these Name 
L.C.L. handling problemsin Spring- two films on a loan basis simply l Firm Name | 
field, Missouri, the operating hub by mailing in the coupon. Please | atin | 
of the Frisco Railway; how modern specify three dates that are suit- | ; | 
handling simplifies L.C.L. shipments able to you. i City Zone - State i 














AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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Easy does it! Those television sets damage easily. The Unit loads are made when shippers fill the Missouri 
Texas & Pacific at Dallas uses lift trucks and pallets to Pacifie’s “‘Speedbox” with l.c.l. Speedboxes are handled 
handle l.c.I. in door-to-door service. 
















































bs Max. Capy. ; Max. Capy. 7 . Max. Capy. 
Station Railroad Lb. Station Railroad Lb. Station Railroad Lb. 
NEW YORK (Cont.) Watertown NYC 4,000 Cleveland (Cont.) REA 2,000 
: Whitehall D&H. 6,000 Columbus B&aO 4,000 
Lop jeland City ™ oe Yonkers NYC; 4,000 NYC - 4,000 
ALT. ’ & Pp. 2,000 
Manchester Tfr. LV 4,000 NORTH CAROLINA PRR 6,000 
Martook RYNHBH = 400 Chanltte SAL [2.900 Goshacton aa $09 
é SOU (p) 4,000 layton & P. 5,000 
Medina awd rye Durham N&W (p) 2,000 NYC pyrene 
Mineola-Gar it : Goldsboro ACL (p) 2,000 / 
neola-Garden City LI (p) 4,000 PRR 6,000 
Newburgh NYC 4,000 Greensboro SOU (p) 4,000 ; 
New York City 7 Hamlet SAL —- oo Nye 4000 
A enderson Pp ’ 
(Pier 39 NUR BBO $000 Lumberton SAL (p) 4,000 fremont Nye 4000 
(Pier 66 N. R.) B&O 4000 _—_ Raleigh SAL (p) 4,000 omilt ‘000 
(W. 26th St.) B&O (p) 5000 Roanoke Rapids SAL (p) 4,000 —" ret 6,000 
(Pier 93 NR) CNj 4200 Rocky Mount Thr. ALC (p) 2,000 — P &W (p) pyrene 
(Pier 39 N. R.) CNJ 4/000 Spencer Thr. SOU 2,000 + yaned NYC ,000 
(Piers 13-41-68 N.R.) DL&W 4,000 _—SPindale SOU (p) 4,000 fone B&O 6000 
(Pier 26 E. R.) DL&W 4,000 Wilmington ACL (p) 2,000 ‘oats Eri 4000 
(Duane St.) os 4,000 Winston-Salem N&W (p) 2,000 PRR 6.000 
ie 8 and 38, NR.) LV 4/000 ; cee ie Manield PRR Ge) 6,000 
ier 44 E. R. L 4,000 argo Pp ,000 i i : 
(Term, E, 34th St. NP —— ize py 
and E. R.) LV 4,000 Grand Forks GN (p) 4,000 Masilion PRR (p) 6.000 
(Export pier) NYNH&H 4,000 = Minot GN 2,000 Medina B&O (p) 4,000 
ier 34 E. R. 6,000 Middletown NYC 4,000 
(Barclay St.) NYC 6,000 OHIO PRR 6.000 
cae satan or rye Akron B20 (p) 6,000 Newer P BAO 4,000 
: ’ i 4,000 ew London 4,000 
(60th St.) NYC 6,000 PRR 6,000 Painesville NYC 4,000 
“sacgg —p —Seiga NYC 4,000 Alliance +d 5,000 —— ooh 2,000 
. St.- 4,000 ndusky 4,000 
a coe died ive ‘= ne ee 
: . ‘ shtabula 4,000 elby 4,000 
(Piers 49-50 N. R.) PRR 6,000 Barberton PRR 6,000 Springfield NYC 4,000 
(Fulton Fish Market) REA 4,000 Bellefontaine NYC 4,000 PRR 6,000 
* tel ~ Term.) _ ry aieiton _ (p) 6,000 -pmataia tad 5,000 
alls rie 4 ryan 4,000 iffin 4,000 
ae ve — Becyres ay 6,000 Toledo ae 6,000 
. wanda ‘ anton & P 4,000 6,000 
Olean PRR (p) 3,000 NYC&SL 5,000 NYC&SL 3,500 
Oswego NYC (p) 4,000 PRR 5,000 PRR (p) 6,000 
Peekskill NYC (p) 4,000 REA 5,000 REA 4,000 
aoe : ol ©) — Chillicothe ointy ©) 3,500 1 Nh carast (p) 6,000 
oughkeepsie P. r & Pp 2,000 roy Pp 4,000 
Rochester orn — Cincinnati ees 4,000 ——— Ag 4,000 
rie r & 4,000 arr rie 6,000 
NYC 4,000 (West End) L&N 4,000 a PRR 6,000 
PRR (p) 4,000 (East End) L&N 4,000 Willoughby NYC 4,000 
Rome ; NYC 6,000 NYC 4,000 Wilmington B&O (p) 4,000 
Se George Th Bao 6/000 REA —_— ee i. 6/000 
: 3 y : rie 7 
Schenectady NYC 4,000 SOU 2,000 NYC 4,000 
Syracuse DL&W 4,000 Cleveland B&O 4,000 PRR 6,000 
1 ota’ Pye <M 6,000 Zanesville PRR 6,000 
roy r 6,000 
NYC 4,000 (E. 9th St.) NYC&SL 6,000 OKLAHOMA 
Utica NYC 3,500 (E. 75th St.) NYC&SL Oklahoma City AT&SF 4,000 
REA 6,000 (Davenport) PRR 6,000 CRI&P (p) 4,000 
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Z Max. Capy. 
Station Railroad Lb. 
OKLAHOMA (Coni'd) 
SLSF 4,000 
Tulsa SLSF 4,000 
AT&SF 4,000 
Waynoka AT&SF 4,000 
OREGON 
Albany SP (p) 4,000 
Coos Bay SP (p) 4,000 
Eugene SP (p) 4,000 
Grants Pass SP (p) 4,000 
Medford SP (p) 4,000 
Portland REA 4,000 
SP&S 4,000 
SP 6,000 
UP 4,000 
Roseburg SP (p) 4,000 
Salem SP (p) 4,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Aliquippa NYC (P&LE) 4,000 
Altoona RR 2,000 
Beaver Fal!s PRR (p) 5,000 
Bellefonte PRR 5,000 
Braddock PRR (p) 4,000 
Butler PRR 6,000 
Canonsbura PRR 6,000 
Carlisle PRR 6,000 
Carnegie PRR 6,000 
Chambersburg PRR 6,000 
Coatesville PRR 6,000 
Connelisvitle B&aO 6,000 
Erie B&LE (p) 20,000 
NYC 4,000 
NYC&SL 
PRR (p) 5,000 
Greensburg PRR (p) 6,000 
Greenville rie 6,000 
Grove City B&LE (p) 20,000 
Harrisburg RR 6,000 
RDG (p) 4,000 
Homestead PRR (p) 6,000 
Johnstown &O 6,000 
PRR (p) 6,000 
Lancaster RR 6,000 
Latrobe PRR (p) 6,000 
Lebanon RR 6,000 
4,000 
Lock Haven PRR (p) 5,000 
McKeesport NYC (P&LE) (p) 4,000 
PRR (p) 6,000 
Meadville Erie 4,000 
Monessen NYC (P&LE) (p) 4,000 
Newberry Jct. Tfr. NYC ,000 
RDG 4,000 
New Castle B&O 4,000 
NYC (P&LE) (p) 4,000 
PRR 6,000 
New Kensington PRR 6,000 
Oil City PRR (p) 5,000 
Philadelphia 
(Pier 24) B&O 4,000 
(Produce Term.) B&O (p) 5,000 
(Race dt.) B&O (p) 5,000 
(S. Philadelphia Sta.) PRR 6,000 
(Federal st. Sta.) PRR 6,000 
(Wainut st. Sta.) PRR 2,000 
(Dock st. Sta.) PRR 5,000 
(Shackamaxon Sta.) PRR 3,000 
(Kensington Sta.) PRR (p) 5,000 
(Fairhill Sta.) RR (p) 3,000 
(Ontario St.) PRR (p) 5,000 
REA 2,000 
(2nd St. & Lehigh ave; RDG 6,000 
(Willow & Nobie st.; RDG 6,000 
(Wayne Jct. Ifr.) DG 4,000 
Pittsburgh &O 6,000 
NYC (P&LE) 6,000 
(Federal St.) PRR 4,000 
(i 1th St.) PRR 4,000 
Reading PRR (p) 6,000 
DG 6,000 
Scranton DL&W (p) 4,000 
rie 4,000 
Scranton Tfr. DL&W 4,000 
Sharon Erie 6,000 
PRR 6,000 
Shippensbui g PRR 6,000 
Steeiton PRR 6,000 
Strovasburg DL&W (p) 4,000 
ltusville PRR (p) 5,000 
Turtle Creek—East 
Pittsburgh PRR (p) 6,000 
Uniontown PRR (p) 6,000 
Warren NYC 4,000 
PRR (p) 5,000 
Washington B&O 6,000 
PRR 6,000 
Waynesboro PRR 6,000 
Wilkes-Barre PRR (p) 8,000 
Williamsport PRR 2,000 
York PRR (p) 4,000 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket NYNH&H 4,000 
Providence NYNH&H 4,000 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston ACL (p) 2,000 
SAL (p) 4,000 
Columbia ACL (p) 2,000 


Station 


Darlington 
tlorence Ifr. 
Georgetown 
Sumter 


Aberdeen 
Sioux Falls 
Watertown 


Chattanooga 
Johnson City 


Kingsport 
Knoxville 


Memphis 


Nashville 


Amarillo 
Beaumont 


Brownsville 
Corpus Christi 
Dallas 


E! Paso 
Fort Worth 


Galveston 
Harlingen 


Houston 


Laredo 
Lubbock 
San Angelo 
San Antonio 


Temple 

Tyler 
Victoria 
Waco 
Wichita Falls 


Ogden 
Salt Lake City 


Newport Storage Shed 


Rutlan 


White River Junction 


Bedford 
Blackstone 
bristol 
Danville 


Galax 
Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Nortolk 
(Pier ''S"') 
(City Sta.) 


Norton 
Petersburg 
Pinners Point 


Portsmouth 
Pulaski 


Raaford 
Richmond 


Roanoke 


Winchester 


Pasco 
Seattle 


Railroad 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
CMSP&P 
GN (p) 
GN (p) 
TENNESSEE 
NC&SL 
SOU 
Clinchfield 
Clinchtield 
L&N (p) 
KEA 
SOU 
CRI&P 
IC 


MP 

NC&SL (p) 

SLSF 

SOU 

L&N (p) 

NC&SL 
TEXAS 

AT&SF 

MP 


T&NO 
1&NO 


Al1&SF 
MKT 

MP 
T&NO 
AIL&SF 
SLSW (p) 
T&NO 
SLSW (p) 
MKT 


UTAH 
REA 


UP 
D&RGW-WP 
UP 


VERMONT 


CPR 
Rutland (p) 
B&M 


VIRGINIA 


N&W (p) 
N&W (p) 
N&W (p) 
A&D 


WASHINGTON 


SP&S 
CMSP&P 


Max. Capy. 
Lb. 


2,000 


3,000 


3,000 


4,000 


6,000 


Max. Capy. 
Lb 


Station Railroad . 
GN 2,000 
NP 4,000 
REA 4,000 
UP 3,000 
Spokane GN 3,000 
NP 4,000 
SP&S 4,000 
UP 3,500 
Tacoma GN 4,000 
NP 4,000 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield N&W (p) 2,000 
Charleston YC 4,000 
Clarksburg B&O 6,000 
Fairmont B&O (p) 4,000 
Huntington C&O (p) 4,000 
Mullens VGN (p) 5,000 
Parkersburg B&O (p) 5,000 
Weirton RR 6,000 
a So 
eeling RR Pp. 6/000 
Williamson N&W (p) 2,000 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee CMSP&P 4,000 
GTW 4,000 
REA 4,000 
Superior GN 4,000 
WYOMING 
Cheyenne UP 3,500 
Rock Springs UP 3,500 
ALBERTA (Canada) 
Edmonton CNR 4,000 
BRITISH COLUMBIA (Canada) 
Nanaimo Piers CPR 3,500 
Vancouver CPR 9,500 
(Frt. Sta. & Tfr.) CNR 4,000 
(Piers) CPR 28,000 
(Piers) GN 4,000 
MANITOBA (Canada) 
Winnipeg CNR 4,000 
CPR 12,000 
NEW BRUNSWICK (Canada) 
Saint John Piers CNR 4,000 
Saint John Reed's Point CPR 4,000 
West Saint John (winter) CPR 4,500 
NEWFOUNDLAND (Canada) __ 

Port Aux Basques CNR 4,000 
St. John's CNR 3,000 
NOVA SCOTIA (Canada) 

Digby CPR 4,000 
Halifax CPR 4,000 

(Piers) CNR 6,000 
ONTARIO (Canada) 
Belleville CNR (p) 5,000 
Brantford CNR (p) 5,000 
Cornwall CNR (p) 4,000 
Fort William CPR 4,000 
Galt CPR (p) 2,000 
Guelph CNR (p) 5,000 
Kingston CNR (p) 5,000 
Kitchener CNR (p) 5,000 
London NR 4,000 
CPR (p) 2,500 
Merritton CNR (p) 4,000 
North Bay CPR (p) 2,500 
Ottawa CNR (p) 5,000 
Owen Sound CNR (p) 5,000 
Peterboro CNR (p) 5,000 
Point Edward Piers CNR 6,000 
Port Arthur Piers CNR 6,000 
St. Catherines CNR 2,500 
Sarnia CNR (p) 3,500 
Stratford CNR (p) 5,000 
Sudbury CPR 4,000 
Toronto CNR 4,000 
CPR 2,000 
Trenton CPR 4,000 
West Toronto CPR (p) 2,500 
indsor CNR (p) 5,000 
QUEBEC (Canada) 

Montreal Piers 
(Summer) CPR 4,500 
(Summer) CNR 6,000 
(Frt. Sta. & Thr.) CNR 5,000 
(Place Viger Sta.) CPR 4,000 
vebec CNR (p) 5,000 
Sherbrooke CPR 2,500 
Sorel CNR (p) 10,000 

SASKATCHEWAN (Canada) 

Saskatoon CNR 4,000 
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Corrosive cargoes can’t hurt this 
hopper car! It’s covered with a 
tough, tight-sticking coating 
based on VINYLITE Brand Resins 
—one that’s good for years of 
protection to the metal surface. 

And coatings like this dry like 
lacquer, are applied in only one 
day! There’s no need for long 
finishing schedules that keep 
cars out of service. 

Coating systems based on 
VINYLITE Brand Resins have 
been tested by railroads for pe- 
riods as long as five years. What- 
ever the load—soda ash, sulphur, 
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YEARS OF SERVICE 


wer iristtet 





added in one day! 


phosphates, lime, salt, oil or 
alcohol—car finishes are un- 
harmed. Such coatings come in 
a wide range of enduring colors, 
serve equally well on metal, con- 
crete, or masonry. 

Get more protection, longer 
service, lower maintenance costs, 
with these coatings! They have 
the same qualities that make 
VINYLITE Resins and Plastics so 
useful throughout defense and 
basic industry. We'll gladly send 
you a list of suppliers, if you'll 
write Dept. OB-73. 


Data on “‘Carhide’’ courtesy Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





inylite 


RESINS 
/B\ 


TAavEL OO J marx 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 








30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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This car retarder yard at North Platte, Neb., on the Union Pacific, 


effects a net annual saving of 48.8 per cent on capital investment. 


Economics and New Practices 
Featured at Signal Section Meeting 


Savings ranging from 27.3 per cent to as much as 55.5 per cent 


realized on investment costs from installations that not only expe- 


dite trains but also increase track capacity as much as 20 per cent 


Rissin individual signaling installations effect savings 
which represent annual returns of (1) 27.3 per cent on 
a change from double to single track with centralized 
trafic control; (2) 48.4 per cent on a new car-retarder- 
equipped yard; (3) 55.5 per cent on snow melter switch 





heaters; (4) 45.5 per cent on construction machines 
and (5) 51.7 per cent on controlled manual block. In 
another case a 20 per cent increase in track capacity 
ee by installing automatic block on single 
track. 
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R. H. C. Balliet, 


Secretary 


These and other installations were discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Signal Section of the Association 
of American Railroads at Quebec, Que., on September 
29 and 30, and October 1. R. W. Troth, superintendent 
of signals and communications of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, vice-chairman of the section, presided at this 
meeting. (The chairman, E. S. Taylor, engineer of sig- 
nals, Canadian Pacific, died June 28.) The attendance 
at this meeting included 518 members and 327 guests. 

In addition to opening remarks by Vice-Chairman 
Troth, the program included addresses by N. R. Crump, 
vice-president of the Canadian Pacific, and S. F. Dingle, 
vice-president of the Canadian National. A sound-slide 
film covering signal aspects used on railroads operating 
under the “Uniform Code of Operating Rules” was pre- 
sented by F. O. Garrett, operating rules instructor of 
the Missouri Pacific; and a sound motion picture on 
retarder speed control and automatic switching was pre- 
sented by the Union Switch & Signal Division of West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company. 

Reports presented by nine of the standing committees 
dealt with requisites, specifications, circuits, standard 
drawings and other technical details of interest prin- 
cipally to signal engineers. The reports of three com- 
mittees were of more general interest, dealing with 
economics, signaling practice and highway crossing pro- 
tection. 


Economics of Signaling 


One report—which deals with economics of automatic 
block on the Canadian Pacific—shows that an installa- 
tion of automatic block signaling on 129 miles of single 
track increased the track capacity about 20 per cent, in 
terms of the number of trains that can be handled with- 
out delays. The average train speed was increased from 
16.8 to 20.7 m.p.h., and $21,200 was saved annually in 
fuel. Train overtime per 1,000 gross ton-miles was re- 
duced from 11.0 to 0.81 hours, representing a saving of 
$47,700 annually. 

In a report on the economics of roller bearings on 
switches, the specific advantages were summarized as 
follows: 

1. Improved overall operation, whether used in con- 
junction with power-operated, mechanically operated, 
or spring, switches. 

2. Reduced power consumption and operating time 
for power-operated switches. 
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W. N. Hartman, 
Second Vice-Chairman 





R. W. Troth, 
First Vice-Chairman 


3. Decreased wear of connections and operating 
mechanism, especially when switch plates become dry 
or dirty. 

4. Substitution of longer and heavier points for 
mechanically operated switches. 

5. Successful operation of mechanical switches far- 
ther removed from the control point. 

6. Reduces complaints from levermen about difficulty 
in operating mechanical switches. 

7. Improved performance of spring switches through 
reduced friction when points return after a trailing 
movement. 

8. Where facing point lock is used on a spring switch, 
roller bearings materially aid the return of the points to 
rormal position in relation to the stock rail at the point 
where lock connection is attached. 


Car-Retarder Yard Pays Its Way 


A report on a car-retarder classification yard, installed 
on the Union Pacific at North Platte. Neb., in 1948, 
showed an annual return, after the 5 per cent interest ' 
charged against the installation, of 48.4 per cent on capi- 
tal investment and 38.2 per cent on total cost. This yard 
classifies about 2,000 to 2,500 cars daily. The cost of 
the new terminal facilities including all trackage, grad- 
ing, drainage and other facilities amounted to $3,183,000. 
The gross saving per annum based on comparison of 
the 1947 and 1949 operatiors, and equated to place the 
two years on the comparable cost basis, amounted to 
$1,676,131. After allowing $335,973 for cost of opera- 
tion, maintenance and depreciation of the new plant, a 
net annual saving of $1,340,158 was effected. 

One of the reports dealt with the economics of single- 
main track equipped with C.T.C., replacing two main 
tracks on 67 miles of the Milwaukee between Green Is- 
land, Iowa, and Marion. The project cost $543,045, and 
the retirement, principally rail, represented $1,772,155. 
The annual saving in operating expenses totals as high 
as $102,196. 

A second report discusses the conversion of second 
main track to a yard track and the installation of C.T.C. 
on the remaining main track at Inman yard near At- 
lanta, Ga., on the Southern. The gross saving is $49,501 
annually. The net saving of $36,973 annually represents 
34 per cent on capital investment, after the 3 per cent 
interest charge. 

The saving which can be accomplished by changing 
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from double track to single track results from eliminat- 
ing the track and roadway expenses applying to the 
track removed. As a basis for economic studies, one of 
the committees presented a report based on Interstate 
Commerce Commission data, listing in each instance, for 
78 railroads, the equated track miles (running tracks) ; 
track and roadway maintenance expenses, total and per 
equated track miles; and gross ton-miles per mile of 
road. The track and roadway maintenance expenses per 
equated track mile for the year 1950 varied from a 
minimum of $476 to a maximum of $6,291, with a com- 
posite average of $2,317 for the 78 railroads. 

An extensive report dealt with the use of highway 
trucks by signal maintenance and construction forces. 
One signal maintainer uses a '-ton pick-up truck an 
average of 1,234 miles monthly at an average total cost 
of $0.047 per mile. One road has supplied a truck to 
each of seven signal construction gangs. One truck is 
rated at 1 ton, one at 11% tons, and four at 2 tons. Oper- 
ating costs. including gas, oil, garage rent, replacements, 
repairs, licenses, depreciation and insurance, total an 
average of $1,362.39 per truck annually. The average 
monthly mileage per truck was 885 miles at an average 
total cost of $0.135 per mile. 

Several railroads have been using power-operated 
ditch diggers and pole hole diggers. One digger, which 
cost $2,500, made a saving equivalent to 44 per cent on 
capital investment, over the 4 per cent interest charge. A 
second digger, which cost $9,500, made a saving of 45.5 
per cent in addition to 4 per cent interest. 

The Committee on Signaling Practice reported on sev- 
eral subjects. As a noteworthy change in signal practice. 
a report was presented on signaling for siding tracks in 
C. T. C. territory. 

To expedite train movements. bring about non-stop 
meets, and to permit better handling of long freight 
trains into and out of sidings. many roads are finding it 
practicable to install signaling on sidings and to provide 
signal indications that are less restrictive than formerly 











R: moval of second main track 
and installation of C.T.C. on re- 
maining track saves 27.3 per 
cent on a 55-mile project on the 
Milwaukee. 


used. In many installations in the past the move into and 
through the siding has been under the “restricting” 
aspect, Standard Code Rule 290. Some roads now install 
track circuits on the sidings and use the “slow-approach” 
aspect, Rule 288, or the “slow-clear” aspect, Rule 287, 
depending upon track occupancy. Other roads have in- 
stalled medium speed turnouts with track circuited sidings 
and make use of the “medium-approach” aspect. Rule 
286, or, where extra long sidings are provided with inter- 
mediate signals thereon, the “medium-clear” aspect, Rule 
283, depending upon track occupancy. 


New Systems 


This committee also reported on new systems and de- 
vices. A statement concerning a new multiple-aspect cab 
signal system is as follows: 

A new multiple aspect cab signal system, which may 
be used with d. c. half-wave rectified a. c., and a. c. coded 
track circuits, bas been developed. When a. c. coded 
track circuits are used, standard 60-cycle a. c. may be 
employed as the source of energy. [t is not necessary to 
supply special frequencies such as 100 cycles. The same 
locomotive equipment serves for all applications and re- 
quires no switching or adjustment when changing from 
one type of coded track energy to another. Locomotives 
can operate over routes in which both a. c. and d. c. 
coded track circuits occur. Locomotives equipped with 
cab signal may be placed in operating pools regardless of 
the track energy used in the territory involved. This is 
a development of the General Railway Signal Company. 

The report also included explanations of ten new de- 
vices. including six new types of relays made by the 
Union Switch & Signal Division of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, and solderless terminals for attaching 
wires to relays and bindirg pests without the use of 
solder, made by Aircraft-Marine Products. Inc. A further 
report included aspects and indications for signals used 
to direct operation in a gravity type classification yard. 
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Winter Ore Movement by Rail 


Now Appears Unlikely 


Intensified utilization of lake vessels, plus present rail move- 
ment, will probably balance “net” losses resulting from steel strike 


U nless fickle weather conditions markedly shorten the 
present Great Lakes navigation season, there is little 
likelihood of an all-rail movement of ore taking place 
this winter. That is the opinion of traffic men of two 
of the nation’s largest steel producers—United States 
Steel Corporation and Inland Steel Company. 

When the steel strike ended on July 25, navigation on 
the Great Lakes was resumed with a 21-million-ton 
deficit against the original goal of moving 96 million 


THE BIG QUESTION MARK is the 
date at which weather will bring 
upper Great Lakes navigation to a 
close. If the vessels can run even a 
few days into December, stockpiles 
at the mills should be adequate until 
spring. But fogs, which last well into 
mid-day each day, hamper fast navi- 
gation in October and November. 


ANOTHER BIG HITCH is that many 
mills (such as U.S. Steel’s South 
Chicago works, shown here) are not 
set up to handle ore directly from 
freight cars. Trackage in the fore- 
ground, for instance, is beyond reach 
of unloading machinery, while that 
in the background (just in front of 
the blast furnaces) must be free for 
movement of coke. Barges brought 
ore here last winter. 
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tons of iron ore from the mines to the mills within the 
navigation season. But this did not pose quite the prob- 
lem it seemed to. This “deficit” was, in effect, a “gross” 
tonnage loss. It did not take into account the parallel 
loss of steel production. The “net” loss was closer to 
half that figure—considering that the normal capacity 
of the ore fleet exceeds consumption at the mills by at 
least 42 per cent to provide for winter stock piling. 

Working further to reduce this “net” tonnage loss 
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are two other important factors: (a) An intensified 
utilization of ore vessels by their operators—maximum 
loadings (aided by high water levels in the lakes). 
faster turnarounds, exclusion of grain movement and 
addition of several large and very fast vessels to the 
fleet; (b) the present all-rail movement of ore from 
both the upper lakes and the lower Wisconsin and 
Michigan mines, which, as of September 6, had totaled 
1.8 million tons, and which is expected to continue at 
the rate of 160,000 tons weekly until winter weather 
closes mining operations (usually about the same time 
it closes navigation—about December 1). 


Winter Movement Differs 


The present movement of ore is entirely different 
from that carried out last winter, and what was earlier 
contemplated for this winter too. It involves use of con- 
ventional open-top cars—hoppers and gondolas—and 
is largely confined to those mills physically able to 
handle ore direct from freight cars. 

A winter movement, on the other hand, would prob- 
ably have followed last year’s pattern in the use of 
regular ore cars. These cars are normally equipped with 


» igh 
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small holes in their sides where steam “lances” may be 
inserted to thaw ore (which often freezes enroute from 
mine to loading dock in fall and early spring months). 
These holes are essential to the handling of ore direct 
to mills in the winter months, and prevent the use of 
conventional hopper and gondola cars for that purpose. 

Ore cars are very short—less than 25 feet—and be- 
cause they have some specialized fittings (such as high- 
level air hoses), it was necessary to run them last winter 
in solid trains or blocks under slow orders. Because 
they are designed for an exceedingly heavy commodity. 
they have little cubic capacity, and their utility on re- 
turn moves was virtually nil. 

Use of these ore cars for winter movement was further 
complicated last year by the fact that all heavy repair 
work is conducted during the otherwise-idle winter 
months. Too intensive use in winter ore movement to 
the mills could possibly disrupt maintenance schedules 
and ultimately disrupt movement of ore to docks in 
early spring months. 

All things considered, the steel companies feel that 
stockpiles will be adequate to meet winter steel produc- 
tion needs, provided the fall season is “normal”— 
weather-wise. 


A BIG TONNAGE BOOST—the move- 
ment of more ore at greater speed— 
has been made possible by recent 
additions to the Great Lakes fleet of 
vessels such as the “Philip H. Clarke” 
of U.S. Steel’s Pittsburgh Steamship 
division. All vessels have been carry- 
ing heavier loads this year because of 
abnormally high lake water levels. 


ONE BIG STUMBLING BLOCK to 
wintertime all-rail movement of iron 
ore is the cost of mining after the ore 
has become frozen. It must be steam 
thawed before shovels can load it into 
ears. Added to this must be the cost 
of rethawing for unloading at mills, 
as well as the basically higher cost 
of the rail movement itself. 
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During the important month to come, it is my most 
earnest hope that “Willie”’’will remind you not only 
of your individual obligation to vote, but also of the 
need for you to get others to vote selflessly, without 
preconceived bias, for the good of our country. 


J. RUSSEL COULTER, President 
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Beat-um tom-tom across U.S. 
Tell-um shippers what railroad best! 
Vote for Willie! Vote for Willie! 


From biggest towns to whistle stops, 
Tell-um how T.P.& W. tops! 
Vote for Willie! Vote for Willie! 


Many people see Willie’s mug, 
Serve him chicken a la king, ugh! 


Vote for Willie! Vote for Willie! 


But Willie simply smile and say, 


~ “Ship T.P.& W.— no delay!” 


Vote for Willie! Vote for Willie! 


“Never make-um customer nervous — 


On-time shipments part of service!” 
Vote for Willie! Vote for Willie! 


“Call-em Tee-Pee agent and say, 
‘Me send-um carload now...today !’ 
That please Willie! That please Willie!” 


TWontepo., Peoria €& 


TPH WEsTERN FRAILROAD 
Offices in 19 principal cities General Offices, Peoria, Illinois 


We road thal beat-..Cche aatfand weit” 
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(Continued from page 25) 

furnaces and subsequently cooled so as 
to remove internal stresses. Tempera- 
ture and timing of each production step 
is automatic. 

The new Canadian plant, which will 
be housed in a brick building of mod- 
ern design, will ultimately have a 
capacity of 360 X-3 wheels a day, but 
initial production—which is expected to 
begin in the summer of 1953—will be 
about half that figure. At present, Cana- 
dian roads must import all steel freight 
car wheels from the U.S. or other coun- 
tries. 

The X-3 steel wheel is being intro- 
duced on the 75th anniversary of Grif- 
fin’s entry into the freight-car wheel 
manufacturing field. 


As reported in Railway Age last 
week, Charles T. Zaoral has _ been 
elected a director of the New York 





Charles T. Zaoral 


Air Brake Company and, effective 
November 1, vice-president in charge 
of operations; Lewis K. Silleox, vice- 
chairman of the board, and Robert 








C. B. Foster, who has been appointed 
to the newly created position of sales 
manager—engines for the Cummins 
Engine Company, at Columbus, Ind. 
Mr. Foster formerly was manager— 
contract sales, and in his new capacity 
will continue to be in charge of all 
government contract work. 
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G. Hess, manager of ‘the firm’s main 
division at Watertown, N.Y. 

Mr. Zaoral has been general man- 
ager of the international division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation and a di- 
rector of its subsidiaries in Canada and 
Australia for the past seven years. Be- 
fore joining Bendix, he was with Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation for 15 years, 





Lewis K. Silleox 


principally in sales and engineering 
activities. During World War Il he 
worked for the Electro-Motive Division 
at La Grange, IIll., where he was in 
charge of market and sales research on 
diesel locomotives for United States 
and foreign railroads. In 1945 he was 
appointed chief executive officer of 
Bendix International. 

Mr. Sillcox began his career in 1903 
as a railroad foundry apprentice. From 





Robert G. Hess 


1918 to 1927 he was general superin- 
tendent of motive power of the then 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. In 
the latter vear he became first vice- 
president of New York Air Brake and 
in 1948 he was made a director. He 
was elected executive vice-president in 
1949, 

Mr. Hess began his career with the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. In 
1941 he was appointed general super- 
intendent of Hydraulic Controls, Inc., 
of Chicago, which subsequently became 
the hydraulic division of New York 


Air Brake. Mr. Hess worked in various 
capacities until he was named head of 
the company’s subsidiary, the Kinney 
Manufacturing Company, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his new ap- 
pointment. 


William M. Taylor has been ap- 
pointed manager, export department, 
for the Quaker Rubber Corpora- 
tion, division of the H. K. Porter 
Company. Mr. Taylor also will con- 
tinue his duties as merchandising man- 
ager. 


The MeDougall-Butler Company 
has added three new representatives to 
its sales force: Alex R. Schreiber 
has been appointed to cover north- 
eastern and north central New York, 
with headquarters at Syracuse; George 
D. Reno, to cover Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, with headquarters at 
West Hartford, Conn., and William 
E. Dennis in Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
with headquarters in Cleveland. The 
company also added Justin A. Shook 
to its Washington, D.C., staff several 
months ago. 


Hewitt-Robins, Ine., has opened 
new headquarters for the western divi- 
sion at 2533 Malt avenue, Los Angeles, 
and for the south. central division at 
5711 Navigation boulevard, Houston. 


Tex. 


Skilsaw, Ine., Chicago, has changed 
its name to Skil Corporation. 


The H. K. Porter Company has 
acquired the Watson-Stillman Com- 
pany, Roselle, N.J., on a cash basis. 
Operations at Watson-Stillman will con- 
tinue under direction of Edwin A. 
Stillman, president. The Watson-Still- 
man fittings division will be operated 
as a division of H. K. Porter. 


Eugene E. Dailey has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager of the 
Ramapo Ajax Division of the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Company in the 
Cleveland area. Mr. Dailey joined 
American Brake Shoe as an apprentice 
in 194] and went into sales in 1947. 


The industrial truck sales and service 
departments of the eastern division of 
the Hyster Company have been trans- 
ferred from Peoria, IIl., to Danville. 
The new sales offices are housed in a 
recently completed $40,000 office build- 
ing, adjacent to the manufacturing 
plant. 


CAR SERVICE 


[.C.C. Service Order No. 858, which 
places restrictions on the reconsigning 
of lumber. has been modified by 
Amendment No. 9, which set back the 
expiration date from September 30 
until March 31, 1953. 





I.C.C. Service Order No. 889-A, ef- 
fective at 11:59 p.m. September 30, 
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vacated revised Service Order No. 889, 
which prescribed minimum-loading re- 
quirements with respect to stop-off cars 
loaded with lumber or lumber products 
in Washington or Oregon (Railway 
Age, August 25, page 17). 


CONSTRUCTION 





Alabama Great Southern. — A 
contract has been awarded to the Luria 
Engineering Company, Bethlehem, Pa., 
for a new steel car shed to be erected 
at the Southern system’s yards in Iron- 
dale, just outside Birmingham, Ala. 
The shed, which will have a clear-span 
floor area of 31,600 sq. ft., will be of 
the standardized rigid-frame type pro- 
duced by Luria at its steel fabricating 
plant. It will be 158 ft. wide and 200 ft. 
long, with an eave height of 20 ft. The 
frame will require 210 tons of struc- 
tural steel. The structure is scheduled 
to be shipped in November, with erec- 
tion to proceed immediately thereafter. 


Canadian Pacifie.—Projects cur- 
rently in progress include the follow- 
ing: 
= Buildings—A diesel shop at 
Nelson, B. C., to be equipped to re- 
tread locomotive wheels without re- 
moval, will be completed about April 
1, 1953. The shop is to be 130 feet by 
55 feet, of concrete foundation on 
treated timber piles, with steel frame 
and cement and asbestos board walls. 
It will contain complete shop facilities 
for diesel locomotive servicing. At St. 
Luc yard, Montreal, a lubricating oil 
reclamation plant will be housed in a 
one-story and basement structure of 
brick and concrete. A boiler house is 
being constructed at Chateau Lake 
Louise, Alta. It will have a concrete 
foundation, brick walls and steel roof 
framing. An office section of the house 
will have stone trim. 

Trackage—Yard changes and siding 
extension costs for various districts 
are as follows: Quebec, $210,000; Al- 
goma, $320,000; Alberta, $967,500; 
British Columbia (including additional 
storage tracks), $272,000. 

Signaling — In the Quebec district, 
replacing of present overlap system on 
Lyndonville subdivision with absolute- 
permissive block between West Burke, 
Vt., and Barton, will cost $190,000. In 
the Ontario district, installation of ab- 
solute-permissive block on 71 miles of 
single-track line between Medonte, 
Ont., and Bolton, on the Mactier sub- 
division, will cost $900,000. 

A subway, primarily to facilitate 
highway and pedestrian traffic, is be- 
ing constructed on Christophe Colomb 
avenue, Montreal. The excavation is 
almost entirely in rock and will pro- 
vide for six railway tracks. The new 
structure will be of reinforced con- 
crete. 
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JERVIS B. WEBB COMPANY 

TOWVEYOR SYSTEMS 






Illustrated is a Truck Freight System readily 
adaptable to LCL Freight Handling. Note 
the small trailers with ONE shipment each. 








Webb TOWVEYORS Act As Mediums For: 


SORTING: Shipments are sorted while being loaded 
through placing them on individual trailers — 
eliminating stacking and re-sorting. 


CONVEYING: Loads are handled for long distances without 
any operator being required to go with them. 


PACING: With its smooth continuous. flow of shipments 
to every station, the “pacing” feature of the 
Webb TOWVEYOR overcomes the weak link in 
the “human chain.” Trailers are designated 
clearly so that their removal from the “line” is 
a always obvious. 
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Canton.—This road’s ore unloading 
facilities in the Baltimore harbor area 
are being expanded and modernized. 
When completed. the facilities will have 
a maximum rated capacity of 3,000 
tons an hour, about double present ton- 
nage. Located on the north bank of the 
Patapsco river, the Canton’s 60-ft. wide 
finger-tvpe pier extends 1,253 feet south 
into the river. The Canton moves loaded 
ore cars to interchange tracks, where 
they are picked up by the Baltimore & 
Ohio. the Pennsylvania and the Western 
Maryland. When the new pier conveyor 
system goes into operation, the facility, 
it is said, will be the only one on the 
East coast which will have both a 
crane system to unload directly to cars 
and a conveyor system which passes 
through a weighing station to cars. 

The conveyor system, designed and 
installed by the Robins Engineers divi- 
sion of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., of Stam- 
ford. Conn., features two 48-in. belt 
conveyors totaling over 1,600 feet in 
length. In addition to the conveyor 
system, and an additional crane to be 
built later, the Canton is building a 
new 500-car supporting yard for the 
ore pier. The project involves over five 
miles of new track. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—This 
road has applied to the LC.C. for 
authority to construct a 20.2-mile line 
from a point near Evansville, Ind., to a 
point on the Ohio river near Yankee- 
town. The work would be financed with 
“current funds.” and the line would 
serve a generating plant of the Southern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 


Detroit. Toledo & Ironton.— 
Conversion of three stalls of an exist- 
ing enginehouse at Flat Rock, Mich., 


into a light running repair center for 
diesel locomotives will be carried out 
by the Austin Company at a cost of 
$125,000. An oil waste disposal sys- 
tem will be built at the Flat Rock yard 
at an estimated cost of $35,000. Plans 
were out for bids at the time of this 
report. It is expected that work will 
be started in the fourth quarter of 
1952 and completed in 1953. 


Louisville & Nashville.—Projects 
recently authorized. totaling $3.9 mil- 
lion, include: Repairs to 12 bridges at 
various locations. $582,261; construc- 
tion of new industrial tracks at Godwin, 
Tenn., $27,377: rearrangement of yard 
trackage at West Knoxville, Tenn., 
$75,714; rearrangement of trackage and 
alteration of diesel fueling facilities at 
Howell, Ind., $32.311: electrification of 
pumping station at Loyall. Ky., $28,- 
270: installation of C.T.C. on Knoxville 
division, $2,285,776; relining Tunnel 
15 on Cincinnati division, $38.560; 
construction of new passenger station 
at Mobile, Ala., $751.930; and exten- 
sion of passing tracks at Holt’s Corner, 
Tenn., $30,872, and Bay St. Louis. 
Miss., $33,035. 


Southern Pacifie.—Projects _ re- 
cently authorized or in the earliest 
stages of construction include construc- 
tion of a 3,150-ft. balloon track to per- 
mit abandonment of a snow-shedded 
turntable at Emigrant Gap, Cal.— 
$220,345; extension of two yard tracks 
a total of 8,079 track feet at Wendel, 
Cal.—$46,450; construction of a 2,896- 
ft. drill track for the Yuma Valley at 
Somerton, Ariz.—$44.830; extension of 
a siding at Red Rock, Ariz., to 125- 
car capacity—$60,045; construction of 
towers and installation of communica- 





TWO NEW BOX-TYPE TANK CARS, 


especially designed for transportation 
of condensed whey, have been built 
by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois in 
its Danville, Ill, shops for the Con- 
solidated Products Company—the first 
shipper-owned railroad cars ever built 
by the C&EI at Danville. The cars, 
401% ft. long, with a capacity of 6,000 
gallons, were designed by the rail- 
road’s mechanical department. Each 
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car contains two tanks, lined on the 
inside with glass and covered on the 
outside with two inches of spun glass 
insulation. The tanks are filled by 
pumps, a method made possible by 
a processs which changes the structure 
of buttermilk and whey so “it will 
flow like thick syrup” after being 
condensed to 55 per cent solids, 
Whey was formerly shipped in barrels 
which held 500 Ib., and weighed 80. 


tions systems at Watsonville Junction, 
Cal.—$64,074;:—and at Sparks, Nev.— 
$41,309: modernization of general of- 
fice building elevators at El] Paso, Tex. 
—$77,415: installation of city ticket 
office in Pacific Electric building, Los 
Angeles—$45,100; and necessary track 
changes incident to construction of 
North Sacramento Freeway, Sacra- 
mento—$358.535. 

The signal respacing program, which 
includes addition of a third indication, 
(Continued on page 131) 





Briefly... 


. .. The town of Herrick, IIl., is 
thankful that the Nickel Plate’s mer- 
chandise freight NS-1 was hauled by 
a steam locomotive on September 12. 
A fire threatened the entire business 
district, and fire fighting equipment, 
rushed in irom three neighboring 
communities, drained all the avail- 
able water supply from the town’s 
private wells. The train made an un- 
scheduled stop and 15,000 gallons of 
water were drawn from the locomotive 
tender by suction hoses to bring the 
fire under complete control. That left 
the locomotive with about 3,000 gal- 
jlons to continue its run from Buffalo, 
N.Y., to St. Louis. 

... “A railroad man’s president of 
a railroad man’s railroad” is_ the 
manner in which Harry C. Murphy 
of the Burlington is characterized in 
the Chicago Tribune’s “The Road to 
Success’”—a weekly series of career 
sketches of leading men in commerce 
and industry. Mr. Murphy, said the 
Tribune on September 21, “had the 
good fortune to be born to parents 
of modest circumstances at a time 
when it was fashionable to start work 
early in life. He had the misfortune 
to arrive at the peak of his career at 
a time when federal income tax col- 
lectors grabbed a substantial part of 
earnings which ought to have been a 
reward for many earlier years of 
thrift, self-denial, long hours and 
hard work—and superior ability.” 

... The Baltimore & Ohio has been 
awarded a “Joshua,” symbolizing 
first prize for the most distinguished 
use of match book advertising by a 
railroad during the past year, ac- 
cording to the Match Industry In- 
formation Bureau (Railway Age, Sep- 
tember 1, page 116). The “Joshua,” 
a bronze wall plaque in the shape of 
a match book, was named for Joshua 
Pusey, a Philadelphia patent attorney 
who invented match books. Lloyd W. 
Baker, B&O freight traffic manager, 
received the plaque on behalf of the 
railroad on September 26, sixtieth 
anniversary of the date of Pusey’s 
patent. Honorable mention certificates 
in the railroad classification of awards 
were given to the Soo Line, the Cen- 
tral of Georgia, the St. Louis-San 
Francisco and the Chicago Great 
Western. 
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There’s another Monon freight. 
LOOK AT THOSE CARS. The 


little old Hoosier Line is buzzing Vautes-claad Heb: John: We've 


been specifying Monon for some 
time and the service is tops. Have 
you seen the new Monon slogan? 
It reads “LET'S SAVE OUR HIGH- 
WAYS BY USING OUR RAIL- 
WAYS. SHIP BY RAIL—MONON.”’ 
That's the spirit of the Monon 
today and we're for them. 


right along today. Dieselized, 
new freight cars, new rails and 
roadbed. It isn't the biggest— 
but it sure is “big time” all the 


way when if comes fo service. 
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Té&ere are 22 on-line olate| off-line UAFAYETTE 
Monon freight representatives serving 
y,(@), {e), 4 the nation. Why not contact yours—now? 

FRENCH LICK 
; touisviuue® 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Company 


THE HOOSIER LINE 
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= speaking, the 10 circles 
never did exist. They’re the sum total 
of the 3,556 degrees of curvature re- 
moved from NC&StL tracks since 
1940: ninety-one curves entirely elimi- 
nated, 135 reduced to 2 degrees or less. 
What that represents is a lot more than 


just straighter, faster, safer roadbed! 


Those missing circles are symbolic of 
the whole attitude of the NC&StL— 
the forward-looking attitude that has 
brought about, in less than a decade, 
improvement and modernization ex- 


penditures totaling more than the par 


value of outstanding NC&StL stock 
and bonds. 


The 


All in all, more than $56,294,000 has 
been spent since 1940 to provide better 
NC&StL service to the South. Just as 
it has for 107 years, NC&StL continues 
to work toward one unvarying mark, 
both equipment-wise and service-wise 
— the best. 


$56,294,000 since 1940: 


ROADWAY EQUIPMENT 
IMPROVEMENT— IMPROVEMENT— 
grade and curve re- 152 new locomo- 
duction, bridges, tives, 1,650 new 
80.8 miles of new box cars, 2,300 
track, modern con- open-top cars, mod- 
trol and operating ernization of rolling 
appliances, new ma- stock, new passen- 
chinery, etc... ger equipment, etc. 


$17,084,836 $39,209,731 


3920973) 





That represents a lot of progress 
—and NC&StL service shows it! 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RY. 
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(Continued from page 128) 

will be carried out between Davis, Cal., 
and Cortena, at a cost of $97,075. At 
the following locations, the work also 
includes conversion to searchlight sig- 
nals: Mojave, Cal., to Vincent, $139,- 
290; Picacho, Ariz., to Tucson, $53.,- 
130; and Tracy, Cal., to Los Banos, 
$205,675. Wigwag signals are being 
replaced with gates at 13 crossings in 
4 Portland, Ore., at a cost of $144,- 
115. 





has given final clearance for this road 
to construct a 5.6-mile branch line to 
serve coal fields in Putnam county, 
Tenn. Work preliminary to the con- 
struction already is under way, and 
completion of the line is expected by 
March 1953. Estimated total cost of 
this project is $622,800, to be financed 
through a loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


FINANCIAL 


Maine Central.—Relief from Com- 
petitive Bidding Requirements.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the I.C.C. has granted this 
road relief from competitive bidding 
requirements on a proposed $1,500,000 
bond issue (Railway Age, September 
8, page 57). Proceeds from sale of the 
new issue would be used to refund 
Portland & Ogdensburg 414 per cent 
first mortgage bonds, due November 1, 
1953. The latter bonds are outstanding 
in the amount of $1,676,000. The MC 
has not filed an application for author- 
ity to issue the new bonds. 





Valdosta Southern.—Operation— 
This road has applied to the I.C.C. for 
authority to purchase and operate a 
segment of the Georgia & Florida, ex- 
tending from Madison, Fla., to Valdosta. 
The VS, a new company, would issue 
10,000 shares of $100 par stock to cover 
cost of purchase and rehabilitation of 
the G&F segment. Purchase price would 
be $190,000, and an additional $251,300 
would be required for rehabilitation. 
Construction of new interchange facili- 
ties at Valdosta would require still an- 
other $36,212, the road said. The Na- 
tional Container Corporation expects 
to seek I.C.C. authority to acquire con- 
trol of the 27.4-mile road through own- 
ership of stock. The container corpora- 
tion is constructing a $25,000,000 pulp 
and paper plant on the line. 


Wisconsin Central. — Reorganiza- 
tion.—The I.C.C. has modified slightly 
the plan of reorganization which it ap- 
proved for this road early this year 
(Railway Age, March 31, page 61). 
Among the changes is one which raises 
the minimum number of directors of 
the reorganized company from five to 
nine. The debtor company, which asked 
for a minimum of 11 directors, argued 
that with as few as five the value of 
cumulative voting would be impaired. 
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Another modification by the commission 
was to revise the description of new 
general mortgage bonds. The first in- 
come period on these bonds shall begin 
with the effective date of the reorgani- 
zation plan, instead of the consumma- 
tion date. Effective date for the reorgan- 
zation plan was left unchanged at July 


1, 1952. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


I.C.C. by: 

CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY.—To assume liabil- 
ity for $2,895,000 of equipment trust certificates, 
to finance in part 23 diesel-electric locomotive 
units costing an estimated $3,625,000: 


Description Unit 
and Builder Cost 
2 1,600-hp. road-switchers (American 
oi At Electric Com- 
OONIGR) ove dciccececesctocucecesnc $154,486 
1,600-hp. road-switchers (Alco-G.E.) 160,410 
1,600-hp. road-switchers (Alco-G.E.) 159,939 
1,600-hp. road-switchers (Alco-G.E.) 150,516 
: *600- hp. road-switchers (Alco-G.E.) 179,971 
,260-hp. switching locomotives 
(Baldwin. Lima-Hamilton Corpora- 
MAO Sa cineccc wancweenaennedeesen 137,685 
The certifi cates, to be dated October 1, would 
mature in 15 annual installments of $193 
each, beginning October 1, 1953. They would 
be sold by competitive bidding, with the in- 
terest rate to be set by such bids, 


a—~— Awe 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

BANGOR & AROOSTOOK.—To assume liability 
for $4,000,000 of equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 500 freight-train cars costing an 
estimated $4,487,500 (Railway Age, August 18, 











FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


A New York Office is Now 


at Your Service 


to keep You Abreast of the 
Southeast... Forefront of the Nation's 


Progressive Expansion 


A rapidly developing territory in the states of Alabama, 
Georgia and Tennessee including numerous industrial centers 
and the fast expanding port of Savannah, Ga., is served with 
approximately 2,000 miles of line by the Central of Georgia 
Railway and the Savannah & Atlanta Railway. 


The Industrial Development Department of these two strong, 
dieselized railroads opens offices at 630 Fifth Avenue to bring 
confidential, timely information concerning the resources and 
advantages of a land of opportunity. 


Mr. Walter R. Brown, General Industrial Agent, is as near 
as your telephone. He has had years in transportation and indus- 
trial expansion and is prepared to serve you efficiently. Mr. 
Brown has the facts you want concerning labor, climate, trans- 
portation and the expanding markets of the Southeast. 


CENTRAL 





GEORGIA 
RAILWAY 





—_i> 
SAVANNAH 
ATLANTA 

SIL, 





HarrRELL L PERKINS 
Vice President, Development 
Rhodes-Haverty Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Wa tter R. Brown 
General Industrial Agent 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
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Assigned to riding freight trains, the 
Copywriter found his experience 
uneventful. ‘‘Can’t see where I got an 
advertising slant out of that junket. 
It was just a smooth, fast ride.” 
Said the Freight Traffic Manager 
to the Copywriter, ‘‘...just a 
smooth, fast ride. There’s your copy 
slant. You had an experience we 


Look at the map! 





The Copywriter rode behind 100 cars and a 4,500 hp. diesel. 


“No story there! Rode almost like 


a passenger train,” 
said the Copywriter to the Traffic Manager 


wish all shippers could have, so 
they’d know how swiftly and 
smoothly The Milwaukee Road 
handles freight.”’ 

Your nearest Milwaukee Road 
agent will welcome the opportunity 
of talking to you about yoxr ship- 
ping. You’ll find him part of a 
smoothly running traffic organization. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 
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HARLOWTON 
BOZEMAN 






Miles of line..... 10,671 
Number of stations. 1,904 
Locomotives ...... 1,041 
Freight train cars. .58,345 
Passenger train cars 1,113 
Employes .......-- 34,21 8 A 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Route of the HIAWATHAS 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 













page 18). Division 4 approved sale of the cer- 
tificates for 99.192 with interest at 314 per cent 
—the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co.—which will 
make the average anoual cost of the proceeds 
to the road approximately 3.38 per cent. The 
certificates, dated October 1, will mature in 
semiannual installments of $220,000 each be- 
tween April 1, 1953, and October 1, 1957; and 
$90,000 each from April 1, 1958, through ‘Octo- 
ber 1 1967. They were reoffered to the public 
at prices yielding from 2.3 to 3.45 per cent, ac- 
cordina to maturity. 




































Security Price Averages 


Sept. Prev. Last 
30 Week Year 


62.95 63.62 56.51 
92.66 92.44 93.45 


Dividends Declared 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—common, 
$1.25, avarterly; extra, $1.25, both payable De- 
cember 8 to holders of record October 31. 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—5% non-cumulative 
preferred, $7.50, semiannual, payable Novem- 
ber 10 to holders of record October 24. 

CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO. —$1.25, 
quarterly, payable October 20 to holders of 
record October 10 

DOVER & ROCKAWAY. —$3, 
nigh October 

er 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 


semiannual, pay- 
1 to holders ‘of record Septem- 


30. 

LAKE SUPERIOR & ISHPEMING.—35¢, quarter- 
ly, payable October 15 to holders of record 
October 1. 

NORFOLK & WESTERN.—4% adjustment pre- 
ferred, 25¢, quarterly, ~~ November 10 to 
holders of record October 

PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON. —$2.50, quarterly, 
——_ October 10 to holders of record Oc- 
tober 

READING.—50¢, quarterly, payable November 
13 to holders of record October 16. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE.—5% _non-cumulative 
preferred. Entire issue called for redemption 
October 20 at $100 per share ies dividend of 
$5.28 per share, payable October 

VERMONT & MASSACHUSETTS. ~~. semian- 
nual, payable October 7 to holders of record 
September 26. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Andrew F. Lane, director of the 
Port Utilization division of the DEFENSE 
TRANSPORT ADMINISTRATION at Wash- 








Andrew F. Lane 


ington, D.C., has been appointed to the 
joint positions of assistant to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic of the Boston 
& Maine and traffic manager of the 
Mystic Terminal Company (B&M affili- 
ate) at Boston, Mass. Mr. Lane will 
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The Norfolk and Western’s policy of relentlessly 


seeking ever-better safety performance has won for the 
railroad and its employees two more distinctions highly 
coveted among the nation’s railways — 

The American Museum of Safety’s Certificate of 
Commendation for THE BEST 1951 SAFETY RECORD 
AMONG CLASS A* RAILROADS IN THE SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT and — 

The National Safety Council’s Award of Merit in 
recognition of the N&W’s 1951 employee safety record, 
which was SUBSTANTIALLY BETTER THAN THE 
AVERAGE RATE FOR ALL TRUNK LINE RAILROADS 
FOR THE YEARS 1948 THROUGH 1951. 

The Norfolk and Western is a five-time winner of the 


Harriman Memorial Gold Medal — the highest honor in 


a 


AMERICAN 

CE SAFETY Dg 
od ie 
Gara 

Rariwav oy 
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orfolk and“Western receives 


two more Safety Awards 


@ 


railroad safety, and a three-time winner of the National 
Safety Council award for the best employee record. 

These records are the result of an intensive, continuous 
campaign in accident prevention throughout the years — 
the studying, teaching and practicing of safety in every 
phase of railroading, little and big. They are proof that 
safety on the Norfolk and Western pays continual divi- 
dends to employees, shippers and passengers alike. 

The 23,000 members of the Norfolk and Western 
Family will strive always to make this a better, safer 


railroad. 


* Railroads in Group A comprise the nation’s larger 
railroads — those operating a minimum of 10 million 
locomotive miles per year. 


1949 
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How to Boss a Blizzard 
with the New 


BROS Crawler-mounted Rotary 


@ Put the new crawler-mounted 
BROS Sno-Flyr Rotary to work, 
clearing auxiliary tracks, switch- 
ing yards and terminal areas... 
and you'll feel like telling a bliz- 
zard where to get off...and how. 

This new crawler-mounted ro- 
tary is so maneuverable you can 
turn it in its own tracks. With 
five forward and four reverse 
speeds, the unit lets you drive 
deep into drifts six to eight feet 
high. Flick the separate hydrau- 





Photo shows two rear-mounted engines on spe- 
cial counter-balancing platform. Rear mounting 
perfectly balances plow assembly on front end. 


lic cab controls, and you can aim 
the chutes in any direction, indi- 
vidually or together. You get 
greater control of snow streams 
than ever before, too... exclu- 
sive Bros segmented capping de- 
vices let you adjust height of 
snow-stream arc in a second... 
just like crooking your finger! 
Spot-cast snow up to 150 feet 
away. Cast high with favorable 
winds, or cast low into the wind. 
Cast up over banks or cuts. Di- 
rect streams away from corners, 
cuts, ledges, banks, buildings and 
other hard-to-get-at places, 
where accumulations could be 
dangerous . . . and expensive. 
You'll soon discover .. . no other 
rotary offers control like this. 

May we tell you more about 
the new crawler-mounted BROS 
Sno-Flyr Rotary? Write us for 
the latest rotary catalog. 


wm. BROS coer & MFG. co. 


RAILROAD SALES DEPT. e 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


SNO-FLYR modeis available for 4-wheel-drive trucks, graders and crawler 
tractors. Also units for railroad and high altitude work. 
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continue for the present to act as con- 
sultant for the D.T.A. on port utiliza- 
tion matters, and will also remain tem- 
porarily as alternate chairman of the 
Interagency Committee on Port Utiliza- 
tion. In his new positions. Mr. Lane has 
been assigned to develop marine traffic 
for the B&M-Mystic Terminal Company 
over the new Hoosac and Mystic Piers 
leased by the railroad from the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and oper- 
ated by the terminal company. 

Mr. Lane was in B&M employ from 
1924 to 1939, his last position being 
general agent, marine traffic. He sub- 
sequently became traffic director and 
later general manager of the former 
Boston Port Authority. He was _ co- 
author of the Lane-Peterson plan. which 
was the basis of the Massachusetts law 
creating the new Port of Boston Au- 
thority, of which he was assistant di- 
rector from 1945 to 1947. From 1947 
to 1951, Mr. Lane was president of the 
Clark Terminals Company of Boston, 
stevedores and warehousemen, and 
operators of the Boston Army Base for 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. Before entering the D.T.A. in 
1951, he served with the Office of Price 
Stabilization as head of its Warehous- 
ing and Storage section. 


T. Harold Cooper, vice-president of 
the CANADIAN NATIONAL at Montreal, 
retired on September 30 under the pen- 
sion rules of the company. Mr. Cooper 
was educated in England and entered 
railroad service in the engineering de- 
partment of the London, Midland & 
Scottish (Great Britain). He joined the 
Grand Trunk (now CNR) in 1912 as 
a temporary clerk in the accounting 
department, and became assistant to 
general auditor six years later. In 1923 
he consolidated the accounts of lines 





T. Harold Cooper 


which now comprise the CNR system, 
an amalgamation involving more than 
100 companies, in four major groups, 
each with its own separate accounting 
method. A uniform set of accounting 
procedures had to be devised for the 
new organization; although there was 
no pattern or precedent to work from, 
the principles Mr. Cooper laid down 
then have never been changed. Mr. 
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Albert C. McIntyre, freight traffic 


yy gg ..-Dut it takes a lot of transportation 
rai Sule fe‘ siz CO bring people and things together 


succeeding John who 
retired on October 1. 





Cooper served the CNR as assistant to 
vice-president of finance, general audi- 
tor, auditor of general accounts, as- 
sistant comptroller and comptroller, | 
successively, and in June 1945 was | 
named vice-president. | 


William F. Hummel, traffic man- | 
ager of the Exein, Jouiet & EASTERN, 
has been elected vice-president—trafhic 
at Chicago. to succeed James B. | 
Davies, who retired on September 30. 


Alex Lyle, assistant to vice-president | 
of the CANADIAN Paciric, has been ap- | 






pointed assistant vice-president, with s 
headquarters as before at Montreal i 
(Railway Age, September 29, page 55). | Dm 
Mr. Lyle. a native of Scotland. went to er awe bai A 
Canada in 1910 and joined the CPR a 
at Moose Jaw, Sask., as stenographer 
in the office of general superintendent. _ 
Following a tour of duty at Revelstoke, | a 
B.C., he served successively as secre- | 
tary to general superintendent; clerk, f : 
Most of the food you eat... the clothes vou wear... 


senior clerk and chief clerk to assistant . ; 
the raw materials and the finished goods that keep cur 
country prosperous and strong move long distances 
on the steel highways of America’s railroads. And, so 
efficient and economical is this basic rail transportation, 
that railroads get less, on the average, for hauling a 
ton of freight a mile than any other form of general 
transportation! 


Here's something else to remember about transportation: 
The more freight that is shipped by rail, the less wear 
and tear there will be on public highways . . . the less 


taxes you will have to pay to keep these highways a 


| ‘ . 

| repaired ... and the more room there will be on the 

| highways for you! VOTE 
| 





Vancouver; chief clerk to vice-presi- 
dent, Western lines, at Winnipeg; and 


Alex Lyle ~ Association oF AMERICAN RaiLRoaDS 
general manager of Western lines at we 3) WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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chief clerk to vice-president at Mon- 
treal. Mr. Lyle was appointed assistant 
to vice-president in 1942. During World 
War I he enlisted in the Canadian Rail- 
way Battalion, subsequently serving in 
France as a warrant officer under the 
director general of transportation. Mr. 
Lyle is a past president of the Canadian 


Railway Club. 


J. L. Montgomery has been elected 
vice-president of the Union, at Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding R. C. McIntyre, 
resigned. Mr. Montgomery has resigned 
as comptroller of the Union and audi- 
tor of the Erna & Montrose, the 
Youncstown & NorrHern, the Con- 





TO | cragoaa see 


® ane 








DIFFERENTIAL PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Locomotives, mine cars, mine supply cars, 
rock larries, mantrip cars, air dump cars, 
dumping devices and complete haulage 
systems. 







NELLSVILLE & MONONGAHELA and the 
Jounstown & Stony CREEK. 


Walter L. Price, vice-president in 
charge of accounting and freight claims 
of the Battrmore & Onto, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
finance and accounting. with headquar- 
ters as before at Baltimore. 


O. E. Hallberg, assistant to vice- 
president in charge of operations of 
the Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN, at 
Chicago, has retired after some 50 years 
of service. A photograph and _ biogra- 
phy of Mr. Hallberg were published in 
Railway Age February 4, page 102. 





Over a quarter century ago the 
first (and original) double-trun- 
nion dump car was placed in 
service by Differential on the L 
& N. Sound engineering and 
careful workmanship were such 
that this car is still in service — 
still earning money for its 
owners. 

Such details as hardened, self- 
lubricating pins in door mech- 
anisms, rolled steel weldments 
instead of castings (making re- 
pairs easier when repairs are 
necessary)—these are examples 
of details that put Differential in 
the lead more than 25 years ago 
— and keep it there! 

Send for Bulletin 56 and get more 
information on this pioneering air 
dump car. 


hi 7 STEEL CAR 


COMPANY 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
SINCE 1915 — PIONEERS IN HAULAGE EQUIPMENT 
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John Duffy, vice-president—traffic 
of the Leni¢gH VALLEY, at New York, 
retired on October 1 under the pen- 
sion rules of the company, after al- 
most 40 years of service. Mr. Duffy 
joined the LV on July 1, 1913, as ad- 
vertising and publicity agent, after an 
earlier career in newspaper work in his 
native Memphis, Tenn., Chicago and 
New York. Publications which he 
served as reporter and writer included 
the Memphis Scimitar, Memphis News, 
Chicago Tribune, Leslie’s Weekly and 
the New York World. During federal 
control of railroads in the World War 
I period, Mr. Duffy was assistant to 
the federal manager of the LV. He was 
appointed assistant to president on De- 
cember 1, 1919, and elected vice-presi- 
dent—traffic on December 4, 1929. Mr. 
Duffy will continue with the LV in a 
consulting capacity. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


L. Courtney has been elected comp- 
troller of the Union, the Erna & Monrt- 
ROSE and the Youncstown & Nortu- 
ERN, and auditor of the CONNELLSVILLE 
& MONONGAHELA and the JOHNSTOWN 
& Srony CREEK, succeeding J. L. 
Montgomery, who has resigned to be- 
come vice-president of the Union. Mr. 
Courtney will continue to serve as 
comptroller and director of the BrEssr- 
MER & LAKE ERIE. 


Gregory S. Prince has been named 
general solicitor of the ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS at Washington, 
D.C., succeeding James M. Souby, 
whose retirement was reported in Rail- 
way Age September 1, page 26, and 
whose photograph appeared September 
8. page 8. Mr. Prince was formerly as- 
sistant general counsel of the A.A.R. 


J. W. Coon, secretary of the Deta- 
wARE & Hupson at New York for the 
past 28 years, retired on October 1, at 
his own request, after almost 62 years of 
railroad service, of which 37 years have 
been with the D&H. H. M. Irwin, vice- 
president and treasurer, was elected 
secretary, in addition to his present 
duties. Mr. Coon was born at Warren, 
Ill., on January 7, 1876, and entered 
railroad service on February 5, 1890, 
as a messenger for the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Chicago. He _ subsequently 
served as clerk to general superintend- 
ent, file clerk, assistant chief clerk at 
Newark, Ohio, accountant in general 
manager’s office at Baltimore. chief 
clerk to general manager and vice-presi- 
dent, and assistant to third vice-presi- 
dent. In 1916 he joined the D&H as 
special agent at New York, and was ap- 
pointed secretary in September 1924. 


Harvey Little, paymaster of the 
Central region of the CANADIAN Na- 
TIONAL at Toronto, has been appointed 
treasurer of the CENTRAL VERMONT at 
St. Albans, Vt., succeeding George 
Gillings, whose appointment as assist- 
ant treasurer of the CNR system at 
Montreal was reported in Railway Age 
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August 11, page 17. Mr. Little entered 
the service of the CNR on September 
8. 1919, as a clerk in the treasurer’s 
office at Toronto and_ subsequently 
served as assistant cashier, chief clerk 
and regional paymaster. 


C. Norman Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed senior general attorney of the 
Cuicaco & EasterRN ILuiNnots. For the 
past year, Mr. Kennedy has been chief 
commissioner of the Division of Motor 
Carriers of the state of Illinois. 


Gerald D. Finney and Harry J. 
Breithaupt, Jr., have been appointed 
assistant general solicitors in the Law 
Department of the ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RairLroaps. Both have been 
on the department’s staff—Mr. Finney 
since 1942 and Mr. Breithaupt since 
1950. 


OPERATING 


The CaNnapIAN Paciric Express Com- 
PANY has appointed E. M. Brock as 
superintendent of the cartage depart- 
ment, Western lines, at Winnipeg. 


W. J. Morton has been appointed 
Quebec district superintendent of the 
sleeping, dining and parlor car de- 
partment of the CANADIAN NATIONAL 
at Montreal. William Henshall, sleep- 
ing and dining car agent at Winnipeg, 
succeeds Mr. Morton as assistant super- 
intendent at Montreal. 


J. A. Shaver has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Missouri Paciric at 
San Antonio, Tex., succeeding A. L. 
Adams. M. H. Cunningham, train- 
master at DeQuincy, La., has been 
transferred to Mart, Tex., to succeed 
Mr. Shaver, and J. M. Toler has been 
transferred to DeQuincy to succeed Mr. 
Cunningham. 


Stephen T. Keiley, division super- 
intendent of the NEw York CENTRAL 
at Watertown, N.Y., has been appointed 
general manager of the Boston & 
ALBANY at Boston, succeeding L. E. 
Pangburn, on leave of absence due to 
illness. Curtis D. Buford, assistant 
superintendent at Erie, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of the St. 
Lawrence, Ottawa and Adirondack divi- 
sions at Watertown. F. K. Mitchell, 
Jr., assistant superintendent of freight 
transportation at Indianapolis, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent at 
Van Wert, Ohio, succeeding W. K. 
Dice, who replaces Mr. Buford at Erie. 
J. J. Darhof, Jr., trainmaster at Erie, 
replaces Mr. Mitchell at Indianapolis 
and R. C. Marquis, transportation 
inspector at Cleveland, succeeds Mr. 
Danhof at Erie. A photograph and 
biography of Mr. Keiley were published 
in Railway Age July 21, page 60. 


TRAFFIC 


J. A. C. Blair, district passenger 
representative of the CANADIAN PACIFIC 
at Pittsburgh, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Washington, D.C., suc- 
ceeding C. L. Burpee, appointed dis- 
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trict passenger agent at Victoria, B.C. 
A. C. Niemen, city passenger agent at 
Cincinnati, has been appointed district 
passenger agent at Pittsburgh. 


C. B. Hamersly, commercial agent 
of the RicHMonD, FREDERICKSBURG & 
Potomac, has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent (solicitation), with head- 
quarters as before at Atlanta, Ga., suc- 
ceeding E. W. Weeks, who has retired 
at his own request after 30 years of 
service. 


C. F. Foreell has been appointed 
general agent of the CHESAPEAKE & 
Onto at New Orleans, succeeding E. 


W. Lambert, who retired September 
30, under the company’s retirement 
plan, after 25 years of service. 


S. J. Cooley, assistant industrial 
commissioner of the Cuicaco, MIL- 
WAUKEE, St. Paut & Paciric, has been 
promoted to industrial commissioner at 
Chicago, succeeding J. C. Ellington, 
who has retired. 


Albert J. Wyant, district traffic 
manager of the Akron, Canton & 
YOUNGSTOWN, at Pittsburgh, has been 
relieved of the “arduous, active duties 
and responsibilities” of his present posi- 
tion, but will continue in the service of 


























Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio RR. 
Illinois Central Railroad 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. 


New York Central System 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Ry. 

Illinois Terminal Railroad 
Inland Waterways Corp. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
Peoria Terminal RR. 
Toledo, Peoria & Western RR. 


Scns to Perfect Shipping 
every month, the P & P U Ry. co- 
operates fully with its 14 connecting lines 
to speed shipments safely through the Peoria 
Gateway to and from all principal industrial and 
marketing areas in the U. S. 


Over 72 years’ experience in 
interchange service .- mod- 
ern Diesel locomotives .. . 
modern railroading facilities. 


PEORIA & PEKIN UNION RAILWAY CO. 


E. F. Stock, General Traffic Manager 
Union Station, Peoria 2, Illinois 
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FOR CHARGING | 
12-32-64 or 110 VOLT 
Radio, Car Lighting Batteries 


The Modern Bogue Way 


WITH 


RECTIFIED 
HIGH FREQUENCY AC 


% For new installations and re- 
placements. The output of the 


Bogue high frequency alternator © 


is rectified by a Belcon “balanced- 
wattage” Selenium Rectifier and 
regulated by a Bogue Magnetic 
Amplifier. No commutators—No 
reverse current relays. 


BOCUE RAILWAY PRODUCTS: 


Alternotor-Rectifier Car Lighting 
bottery charging systems 


DC Cor Lighting generators 
tnternal Combustion Engine driven 
Cor Lighting Generators 

Custom designed Control Panels 
Masnetic Amplifier Voltage and 
Speed Regulators 

Selenium Rectifiers 

Electronic Communication Systems 
Rotory Converters 


BOGUE RAILWAY 
me! ENT DIVISION 


ic Manufacturing Co 
NEW JERSEY 





the company as traffic consultant. Mr. 
Wyant has had a career spanning more 


| than 50 years with various railroads, | 





the Jast 10 of which have been with 


the AC&Y. 


James J. Galligan, assistant freight 


trafic manager of the LEHIGH VALLEY 
at New. York, has been appointed 
freight traffic manager, succeeding A. 


C. MeIntyre, who has been elected | 


vice-president — traffic. William H. 
Leh, assistant general freight agent, 
has been appointed general freight 
agent, and Joseph E. Wheeler, chief 
clerk, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent. 


Mr. Leh began his service with the | 
LV in 1908. serving in various capaci- | 
ties in the freight traffic department at | 


Coplay. Easton and Bethlehem, Pa.. 
prior to his transfer to the road’s tariff 
bureau at New York in 1919. Mr. Leh 
was appointed assistant general freight 


| agent in 1943, 


Thomas Gilpin, chief of the tariff 





bureau of the Erir, has been appointed | 


assistant general freight agent, with | 


headquarters as before at New York, 
succeeding J. H. Siseo, promoted. 
Frank J. Nelson has been appointed 
chief of divisions bureau at New York, 
succeeding F. K. Noonburg, who re- 
places Mr. Gilpin as chief of tariff 
bureau. 


T. C. Dummett, assistant general 
freight agent, has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent of the Union, the 
Erna & Montrose. the YOUNGSTOWN 
& NorrHeRN and the JoHNstown & 
Stony CREEK, at Pittsburgh, succeed- 


ing J. L. Montgomery. W. D. Shaw | 


succeeds Mr. Dummett as assistant gen- | 


eral freight agent. 


A. F. McGuffin, commercial agent 
of the CLINCHFIELD, has been appointed 
district freight agent, with headquar- 


| ters as before at Jacksonville. Fla., suc- 


ceeding J. H. Hendley, who has been 
appointed perishable freight agent at 


| Jacksonville. 


C. J. Nelson, general fuel traffic 


| 
/ manager of the Cuicaco, BuRLINGTON 


& Quincy, has retired at his own re- 
quest after 46 years of service. With 
his retirement, rate and divisions work 


| relating to coal, coke and petroleum 


trafhe has been transferred to the rates 


_and divisions department under juris- 


diction of G. H. Rehm, freight traffic 


| manager—rates and divisions. C. H. 


Bruha has been appointed fuel traffic 


| agent in charge of coal, coke and petro- 





leum rates, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 


P. D. Robertson, assistant to traffic 
manager of the Fort Dopce, Des 
Moines & SouTHERN, at Boone, Iowa, 
has been appointed assistant traffic man- 
ager (rates and divisions), with head- 
quarters as before. 


C. N. Holt, city passenger agent of 
the CanapiAN Paciric at Fort William, 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Ritz Tower Edgewater Beach Hotel 
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Ont., has been appointed general agent 
at Winnipeg, succeeding Walter Frid- 
finnson, who has been assigned to 
special duties in the rate department, 
office of passenger traffic manager, at 


Winnipeg. 


S. J. Karthaus and J. E. Renquist, 
general agents of the Fort Dopcr, Des 
Moines & SOUTHERN at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Fort Dodge, respectively, 
have been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agents, with headquarters 
as before. 


Harry H. Jordan, general agent of 
the Kansas City SouTHERN at Minne- 
apolis, retired on October 1 after 30 
years with the company. He has been 


succeeded by Fred S. Miller. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


R. A. Ullery, chief draftsman of the 
BessEMER & LAKE Erie, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to chief engineer at 
Greenville, Pa. The position of prin- 
cipal assistant engineer, held by Law- 
rence Spalding, deceased, has been 
discontinued. 


Dwight E. Perrine, office engineer 
for the CuHicaco & WESTERN INDIANA 
and the Bett RaiLtway or CHIcAGo, 
has been promoted to assistant chief 
engineer. J. E. Peterson succeeds Mr. 
Perrine as office engineer. 


Francis B. Peter has been ap- 
pointed assistant engineer of the 
SouTHERN Paciric, at San Francisco. 


E. L. Hoffman has been appointed 
division engineer of the CuHicaco & 
NortH WESTERN’s Nebraska division, at 
Norfolk, Neb. He succeeds A. A. Col- 
vin, who has retired after 40 years of 
service. 


D. C. Hastings has been appointed 
division engineer on the RICHMOND, 
FREDERICKSBURG & Potomac, with head- 
quarters at Richmond. Va., succeeding 
J. A. Blalock, whose death was re- 
ported in Railway Age September 15, 
page 92. 


R. K. DeLong, division engineer of 
the Moncton division of the CANADIAN 
NATIONAL, has been appointed engineer 
of construction of the Atlantic region 
at Moncton, N.B., succeeding R. J. 
Dustan, terminal engineer, who has re- 
tired. R. F. MacKenzie, assistant divi- 
sion engineer at Campbellton, N.B., has 
been appointed division engineer of the 
New Glasgow division at New Glasgow, 
N.S., succeeding B. F. Keays, who has 
been transferred to Moncton, to re- 
place Mr. DeLong. 


J. J. Richardson, supervisory en- 
gineer of construction of the new ex- 
tension of the CANADIAN PACIFIC at 
Windsor station, Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed district engineer at St. John, 
N.B., to succeed J. A. Mackenzie, who 
has retired after more than 30 years of 
service. 

(Continued on page 141) 
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LORD METER MOUNTS 


PROTECT INSTRUMENTS 






From Vibration and Shock... 








Photos Courtesy The Massey-Harris Company. 


The Sure Way to 
| “Design out” 
| Vibration and Shock Damage. 


Lord Meter Mountings are paying 
dividends to manufacturers and users 
of heavy duty industrial and farm trac- 
tors, lift trucks, stationary engines and 
many other industrial machines where 
shock and vibration are encountered. 

The Lord Meter Mount assures the 
accurate performance designed into 
Hobbs Engine-Hour Meters when they 
are subjected to excessive vibration on 
farm tractors and stationary diesel en- 
gines. These meters are protected from 
the damaging effects of vibration and 
shock by the unique method of com- 
bining shear and rolling action of the 
rubber to absorb destructive forces. 
The outer ring is mounted to the panel 
and the inner ring holds the meter thus 
giving protection in multi-planes. The 
rubber between these rings does the 
work. We will be pleased to have the 
Opportunity to help you in the appli- 
cation of Lord Meter Mountings. 
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Offices in Principal Cities of Canada 
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Head Office: 360 McGill St., Montreal 


Research and Development offices in Montreal, 
Ottawa, New York, Detroit, London, England. 
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(Continued from page 139) 


Charles J. Nelson, communications 
equipment supervisor of the ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL, has been appointed radio 
communications engineer of the Cut- 
caGo, Rock Istanp & Paciric at Chi- 
cago. 


J. C. Williams, assistant engineer 
of buildings of the SEABOARD Arr LINE, 
has been named engineer of buildings, 
with headquarters as before at Norfolk, 
Va., succeeding W. L. Darden, who 
has retired after more than 47 years 
of service. T. S. Williams, chief 
draftsman, has been appointed assistant 
engineer of buildings. Mr. Darden was 
born in Green county, \N.C., in 1882 
and was graduated from North Caro- 
lina State College (C.E., 1905). Upon 
graduation he entered the service of 
the Seaboard as a draftsman at Ports- 
mouth and was appointed chief drafts- 
man in 1910, engineer of buildings in 
1914, senior assistant engineer in 1926 
and assistant chief engineer in 1941]. 
In 1944 Mr. Darden again became en- 
gineer of buildings when the engineer- 
ing and maintenance of way depart- 
ments were consolidated. 

T. S. Williams was graduated from 
North Carolina State College (C.E.) 
and began his career with the Seaboard 
in 1923. He became chief draftsman in 


1943, 


Leland P. Kimball, engineer of 
buildings of the BALTIMoRE & Ono at 
Baltimore, has retired from active duty 
after 48 years of railroad service. Mr. 
Kimball was born at Danvers, Mass., 
on August 8, 1887, and began his career 
with the Illinois Central at Chicago in 
1904. He held various positions in the 
engineering department. advancing to 
chief draftsman for the engineer of 
buildings. In August 1918 Mr. Kimball 
joined the B&O as engineer of build- 
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ings of the Western lines at Cincinnati. 
The following year he was transferred) 
to the Eastern lines at Baltimore, and 
on March 1, 1920, his jurisdiction was 
extended over the entire system. 

C. R. Bergman, division engineer) 
of the PENNSYLVANIA at Cleveland, has 
been appointed assistant chief engineer 
maintenance of way of the Eastern re-| 
gion at Philadelphia. Mr. Bergman was 
born at Warren. Pa., and was graduated 
from Pennsylvania State College in 
1928. While still a student in 1927, he 
entered the service of the PRR as an 
assistant on the engineer corps at Phila- 
delphia and after completing his edu- 
cation served in a similar capacity at 





Cc. R. Bergman 


New York. Mr. Bergman was appointed 
assistant supervisor of track in Novem- 
ber 1928. supervisor of track in 1933, 
assistant division engineer of the Mary- 
land division in 1943, division engineer 
of the Renovo division at Erie, Pa., in) 
May 1944, division engineer of the Chi-| 
cago Terminal division at Chicago in 
December 1944, engineer maintenance 
of way of the Western Pennsylvania di-| 
vision at Pittsburgh in June 1947, and! 
division engineer of the Lake division 


at Cleveland on November 1, 1949. 


OBITUARY 


Thomas L. Ennis, 61, vice-president 
and general counsel of the DELAWARE 
& Hupson at New York, died on Sep- 
tember 30 at Roosevelt Hospital in that 
city. Mr. Ennis was born at Rotterdam 
Junction, N.Y.. on May 8, 1891, and 
attended Union College (B.S., 1914) 
and Columbia Law School (LL.B., 
1917). From 1919 to 1927 Mr. Ennis 
was associated with Hughes, Schurman 
& Dwight. On April 1, 1927, he joined 
the D&H as assistant to general coun- 
sel, becoming general counsel and mem- 
ber of the board of managers on Janu- 
ary 1, 1935. He was named vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel on January 1, 
1942. 


L. C. Haines, treasurer of the 
Fioria East Coast at New York, 
died on September 29 at his home in 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A.R.E.A. Specification Ties that 
have adhered to strict quality 
standards down through the 
years. This record of service is 
permanently identified with the 
familiar International dating 
brand. Specify these well-sea- 
soned,  scientifically-conditioned 
ties for fewer tie renewals—-lower 
track maintenance. 
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Here’s why the C& EI FAST FRATER will help you 


@® Contains ICC Docket 28300 (Appendix 18) class @ In addition, contains: (1) map showing location 
rates, effective May 30, 1952, by condensing into of ICC 28300 line of demarcation and outline of 
70 pages the 12 new tariffs’ Rate Bases Numbers major rate territories; (2) Ex Parte 175-B freight 
affecting major cities and towns. charge increase (Tables 12% and 15%); (3) Ex 

x: . : . ‘ Parte 175-B freight rate increase (as information 
Gives all uniform-classification class rates (Stand- only); (4) Federal teemportetion in tale @%): 


ard; Westbound-Differential and SW Short-Line) (5) brief review of ICC Docket 28800 and 28310 
ep ction i paper tt apertnemnanere sideline action; (6) interstate and intrastate effective dates 
I . (if any) in all states for ICC 28300 increases and 
Provides comparison chart of the 28300 first class reductions, also Ex Parte 175 interim and final 
rate scale with scales of other major rate territories. increases. 











The C & EI Fast Frater is a remarkable condensation of thousands of 
pages of traffic material into one handy, file-size pamphlet. In everyday use 
involving uniform-classification ratings, it should give you the answer. It 
simplifies complicated rate-checking processes; saves tempers, time, and 
labor; narrows the margin of error. 


This valuable C & E I service document is offered, without charge, to traffic 
men everywhere. You are invited to obtain your copy from the nearest 
C & E I traffic office, or from M. A. Smith, General Freight Agent, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railroad, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 


C&EI 


til 
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